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Most divorces are caused by emotional immaturity, a 
by-product of the frustration 
of man’s and woman’s natural characteristics 


FRUSTRATION AS A 
HIDDEN 
CAUSE OF DIVORCE 


Condensed from “Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 
John R. Cavanagh, M.D. 


HERE are many legal 
"I causes of divorce, but the 
reasons given are seldom 
the real cause. It is the hidden 
causes which are important. 
The most common hidden cause 
of divorce is emotional immaturity. 
The emotionally immature per- 
son is emotionally unstable. He 
lacks control over the strong in- 
stinctual drives which, if employ- 
ed for their specific purposes, 
further his welfare. The instinctual 
drives are coordinated by reason 
in the emotionally stable person, 
but the emotionally unstable per- 
son permits these drives to push 
him according to the whim of the 
moment. Such a person is incap- 
able of genuine love. 
Adult human love includes the 
capacity to give without getting 


something immediately in return. 
The immature, impetuous indivi- 
dual never has reached this ca- 
pacity. He thinks only in terms of 
immediate satisfaction — like a 
child would. 

It’s not hard to imagine the 
union of two such maladjusted in- 
dividuals. They want pleasure 
here and now. If they can’t get 
it, they'll look elsewhere. But, of 
course, they will never find it be- 
cause they do not look where the 
fault lies, within themselves — 
their own inability to give without 
getting, their own inability to love. 

Such immature people blame 
their difficulties on their environ- 
ment. They jump from one part- 
ner to another, becoming more 
confused each time, and end their 
search in utter frustration. 


“Sanctity and Success in Marriage,” edited by Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, 
will soon be published for the Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference by Our Sunday Visitor Press. 1 
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Actually, emotional immaturity 
is a by-product of the real source 
of their discontent, the frustration 
of their natural characteristics as 
man and woman. 


In their basic roles man is the 
head of the family and is by nat- 
ure more independent and ag- 
gressive. Woman is the helpmate 
of man in the process of creation 
and is by nature more dependent 
and passive. 


To fulfill their appointed task, 
men are stronger and more heav- 
ily built, are more muscular and 
have more heavily built skeletons. 
Women are physically weaker, 
more lightly built and have a more 
fragile skeletal build as _ befits 
their less arduous life task. Men 
are stronger to pursue; women 
more beautiful to attract. 
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Psychologically, also, man is 
better equipped for leadership. 
He is more logical, wholistic, ag- 
gressive. Woman is more intui- 
tive, concerned with details, and 
passive. Indeed, her passivity at 
times gives her an appearance of 
great adaptability. 


Conversely, men at times ap- 
pear to be less adaptable, because 
they are generally consistent and 
follow a preconceived plan. Men 
generally are more’ secure and 
less possessive in their love rela- 
tions. Women generally are less 
secure, frequently over-possessive. 
A man takes his wife’s love for 
granted. She must be constantly 
reassured that he loves her. Men 
are more realistic; women more 
idealistic. Men generally say what 
they mean; women often must be 
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interpreted. Men often envy bach- 
elors; women often pity spinsters. 
Men can laugh at themselves; 
women less easily. 

I want to make it clear that in 
no way are these statements to 
indicate that woman is inferior to 
man. Essentially, she is the equal 
of man. 


Yet, in too many cases today’s 
modern woman is so pre-occupied 
with the idea of her equality that 
she fails to see the whole picture. 

Neither has man escaped this 
myopic tendency. So far has he 
gone in accepting this whole-for- 
the-part concept of woman’s in- 
dependence that to a large extent 
he has abdicated his position as 
head of the family. He may still 
provide the necessities of life, but 
even in this he is frequently help- 
ed by his working wife. His re- 
treat has left to the wife the active 
direction and raising of the fam- 
ily. Thus the children are deprived 
of the paternal discipline which is 
necessary for their complete de- 
velopment. 

At the same time, this places 
the woman in a very unhappy 
position. It projects her into a situ- 
ation which frustrates her natural 
need to be dependent and passive. 
In assuming “head of the family” 
duties, she must assume the male 
qualities of independent action 
and aggressivity. It’s a vicious 
circle. 

Many factors have contributed 
to upset man’s and woman’s true 


3 
roles. A change in the status of 
marriage, the emancipation of 


women, frustration of the woman’s. 


sexual needs, interference with the 
woman’s maternal needs, failure 
of the husband as a leader, work- 
ing wives, suburban living, and 
military needs. 


The “modern concept” consid-. 


ers marriage as merely an ar- 
rangement for companionship. It 
puts the wife and husband on 
equal terms in the role as head 
of the family. Frequently, _ this 
leads to the mother’s assuming 
matriarchal jurisdiction over the 
family. 

The emancipation of women 
has also made its inroads on fam- 
ily relationships. The freedom to 
take over the man’s role, so eager- 
ly sought by feminists, seems to 
have boomeranged with regard to 
the dividends of happiness and 
sense of importance which it was 
expected to pay. Perhaps one of 
its most easily observable results 
is the working wife. This may 
bring her the power of income, 
but it has a definitely detrimental 
effect upon the up-bringing of 
children. 

The so-called emancipation of 
women, it would seem, has 
brought more advantages to men 
than it h»s to women. As com- 
petitors women are often not 
treated with the honor and re- 
spect which was once theirs and 
which is their due as potential 
mothers. 
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We see another facet of this 
downward pattern in the fact that 
today a great percentage of 
American married women are frig- 
id. Frigidity is not part of female 
nature. Science has recognized 
that the female has as much a 
capacity for sexual arousal as 
the male. But in spite of this re- 
cognition frigidity persists, largely 
because of the tradition carried 
on by so many mothers that wo- 
men are primarily passive instru- 
ments for the sexual satisfaction 
of men. What girl can be expected 
to enjoy the intimacies of mar- 
riage if she is told by her mother 
that men are animals and _ that 
women in marriage have a duty to 
satisfy their animal needs? 


Limitation of families has also 
given rise to frustration in women 
No woman, if childless, can be 
completely happy. Sterility is a 
serious source of unhappiness. But 
unhappy as these women are, they 
do not have to suffer the feelings 
of guilt experienced by those 
whose sterility is self-induced. 

Contraception is one of the 
serious problems of this century. 
Too many children are unwanted. 
Such rejected children do not have 
a fair chance in life. Their im- 
mature parents are unable to give 
them the love they need. Emo- 
tional security comes from love, 
nurtured in the early days of life 
by both parents. 

In such parental rejection, fre- 
“quently followed by over-protec- 
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tion, much of the trouble starts. 
The seeds of emotional insecurity 
are sown early under our matri- 
archal-like system. The father 
does not accept his proper role 
in the parent-child _ relationship. 
At the same time, the mother, not 
finding the strength she should in 
her husband, transfers the depen- 
dency she should have on him to 
her children. Then, when the time 
comes for the children to be liber- 
ated from the maternal nest, she 
may consciously or unconsciously 
refuse to let them go. However, 
such liberation of the children 
from parental control is a must if 
the children are ever to be 
mature. 


Tragic are the consequences 
when this liberation does not take 
place. The immature women, be- 
cause of her dependent needs, de- 
velops a neurotic attachment to 
her child which too often binds 
the child in psychic slavery. She 
ties her child to herself by a 
symbolically intact umbilical cord, 
the “silver cord” on which the im- 
mature mother lures her unsus- 
pecting child to his emotional 
downfall. 


Eventually, of course, he must 
face the world alone. The sudden 
realization that he cannot have 
everything he wants when he 
wants it comes to him as a sud- 
den shock. Thus frustrated, he will 
find himself overwhelmed by feel- 
ings of self-depreciation mixed 


with hostility for the mother. This 
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hostility is frequently transferred 
to his marriage partner. This same 
pattern, I might add, is just as 
applicable to immature fathers 


and produces the same tragic re- 
sults. 


Carried into the marital rela- 
tionship, this pattern of childish 
self-gratification leaves little room 
for the real purpose of marriage — 
the begetting and raising of chil- 
dren. The practice of contracep- 
tion leaves a deficit which may 
only be recognized when the wo- 
man is past the childbearing age. 
Then it is too late. 


So, let us look again at what 
is causing this imbalance in the 
present-day marriage relationship; 
namely, the failure of the male 
to assume his responsibility as 
head of the family. 

When man abdicated his re- 
sponsibility in the home, he 
forced his wife into a position of 
leadership for which she is not 
prepared. At the same time, the 
male children were deprived of 
paternal supervision. This too fre- 
quently results in weak, passive 
males inadequate to take over the 
leadership in the home, because 
they never learn independence of 
female leadership. Just as surely 
as if she had administered a physi- 
cally crippling injury at birth, the 
immature mother with her “silver- 
cord” domination has produced a 
neurotic, frustrated male — incap- 
able of thinking and acting for 
himself, much less for those under 
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his care. 

If Dad’s position has descended 
to that of a figurehead, worse yet 
is the plight of the children if 
the mother also deserts the family. 
This leaves the children in the 
hands of hired help who cannot 
provide the loving care they need. 

Perhaps she thinks a few loving 
words over the telephone during 
the day, if her job allows, will 
suffice, or spending all day Sun- 
day with the children will make 
up for her week’s absence. But 
it will not make it up to them for 
the regular routine of week nights 
when she returns home too tired 
and worn after the day’s work to 
be bothered to give them the 
maternal love and affection they 
need, there and then. 


Suburban living is another fac- 
tor which few husbands and wives 
realize frustrate their parental 
role. They think that moving 
from crowded city conditions to 
semi-rural areas is the answer. On 
the contrary, it can make the 
children psychological orphans. 
Longer traveling time to and from 
the job and school allows little 
time for the family at home. Late 
working conditions may prevent 
the father from seeing his chil- 
dren for days on end. Suburban 
life can indeed be a great disrup- 
ter of family life. 

Is it any wonder, then, that un- 
der these frustrating conditions so 
many people do not wish to ma- 
ture emotionally? Add these to 
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the group who are not allowed to 
grow up. by immature parents. 
Then over the years we will have 
an enormous number of husbands 
and wives included in this cate- 
gory. There are here the ingredi- 
ents of a major, if not catastrophic, 
problem. For, again I wish to em- 
phasize, emotional immaturity is 
the greatest single hidden cause 
of divorce. 

In conclusion may I repeat that 
woman is not equipped by nature 
to be the head of the family. The 


man must accept this responsibil- 
ity for which he was designated 
by God and nature. If the father 
will resume his rightful role as 
head of the family, the mother 
can then assume her proper place 
as his helpmate. The children, 
then, in a happier atmosphere can 
receive their proper training. This 
would allow the whole family to 
grow to a greater emotional ma- 
turity. In this way the vicious 
circle of immaturity can be eradi- 
cated, 


Formula for Emotional Maturity 


Dr. Edward A. Strecker, Philadelphia’s famed psychiatrist, 
offers a formula for emotional maturity which he describes as 
more important for survival than either the A-bomb or the 


H-bomb. 


Here are the personality traits he lists as essential for emo- 


tional maturity. 


1. The ability to stick to a job, to work on it and to struggle 
through until it is finished, or until one has given all one has 


in the endeavor. 


2. The quality or capacity of giving more than is asked or 
required in a given situation. Such is reliability. 


3. Persistence to carry out a goal in the face of difficulties. 
4. The endurance of difficulties, unpleasantness, discomfort, 


frustration, hardship. 


5. Determination, a will to achieve and succeed, a will to live. 

6. The ability to size things up, make one’s own decision. 

7. The capacity to cooperate; to work with others, to work 
in an organization and under authority. 

8. Flexibility, a person who can defer to time, other persons. 


—Popular Medicine 


Was Pfc. Kruse the only guilty one? 
Who were the behind-the-scenes accomplices ? 


WHO 
KILLED 
ANNE 
SHAY? 


Condensed from The Wanderer 
and Information 


Walter L. Matt 


N Army cook, Pfc. John 

Kruse, Jr., 21, stationed 

in Monterey, Calif., was 

accused a short time ago 

of the brutal rape-slay- 
ing of Anne Shay of Fairfield, 
Conn., whom he met a few hours 
before in a Monterey bar. The 
Connecticut girl, 20, had been va- 
cationing at a motel with two 
girl companions, one from Allen- 
town, Pa., the other from French- 
town, N.J. In preliminary hear- 
ings the slain girl’s two compan- 
ions told the court that the three 
of them, wearing Bermuda shorts 
and blouses, had drinks in at least 


three Monterey bars on the night 
of the murder. They met young 
Kruse about 11 p.m. and _ went 
with him to a party for another 
soldier's wife. About 12:30 a.m. 
Miss Shay and Kruse left the 
party. Kruse told police that he 
and Miss Shay drove to the bar, 
then to the motel, where they “did 
some smooching,” and then to the 
rear of the motel, a garden, where 
her battered and bruised body 
later was found. 

Of course the above facts tell 
the story clearly enough. It was 
a case of three young girls, two of 
them teen-agers, far away from 


The Wanderer (August 2, '56), Wanderer Printing Co., 128 E. 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn., and Information (October, '56), 
401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 7 
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their homes and “having a little 
fling.” It was late at night, no 
chaperones, they were dressed in 
what used to be considered beach 
attire, they visited a number of 
bars, consumed a number of 
drinks, met a number of strange 
men, and—two plus two being 
four—the “little fing” ended in 
tragedy. 

But in a case like this there is 
always more to it than meets the 
eye. The newspapers tell only the 
immediate story. They leave out 
what Detective Sherlock Holmes 
would call “the most significant 
chain of preceding events and 
contributory causes,” without 
which it is difficult to determine 
just who killed Anne Shay. 

True, Pfc. Kruse has confessed 
his part in the crime and he 
should be brought to justice. But 
were not others involved? Were 
there no accomplices? Who, actu- 
ally, besides Pfc. Kruse, killed 
Miss Shay? 

Well, we make no claim to be- 
ing professional crime detectives. 
But our guess is that these are 
some of the behind-the-scenes ac- 
complices, the co-murderers: 

1. The lady down the street 
who, since the girl’s earliest teens, 
had been conspicuously wont in 
the summertime to lounge around 
the yard in daring halter and 
shorts as an object lesson to the 
neighborhood kids that modesty is 
a thing of the past. 

2. The movie house proprietor 
who shows so many pictures in 
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which glamour girl meets nature 
boy at noisy taverns and night 
spots and “romance” begins with 
cocktails and “rock-and-roll.” 

3. The newspaper editor who 
pays news scribes and columnists 
to peddle dirty “news” stories 
about movie stars, Monroe “wig- 
gle waggle,” “Elvis the Pelvis,” 
public prostitutes, multiple divore- 
ees, gangsters and high lifers in 
— and who runs movie ads 
eaturing films that are “lava-hot, 
raw and violent, stark, brutal, 
frank.” (The same editor, when 
reporting crimes like that of 
Kruse, either throws up _his 
hands in horror about “sex devi- 
ates” or indulges in sentimental 
drivel about the “poor kid who 
never had a chance”!) 


4. The corner druggist who 
boldly displays “romance” maga- 
zines and _ paper-backed novels 
from which the youngsters pick 
up their warped ideas on sex and 
morals. 

5. The atheist or agnostic pro- 
fessor who indoctrinates high 
school and college students with 
the notion that there are no moral 
absolutes, that there are merely 
social conventions and “mores” 
which majority caprice is perfect- 
ly free to break. 

6. The sociologists and psychia- 
trists who insist that human be- 
ings are creatures of instincts 
which must not be inhibited or 
suppressed lest they become so- 
maladjusted, pitiful non- 
conformists. 
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WHO KILLED 


7. The parents and _ school 
teachers who have swallowed such 
drivel and allow their children to 
grow up under such “guidance”— 
or lack of guidance. 


8. Specifically, the parents who 
encourage their children to go 
about dressed in the scantiest kind 
of “play suits,” shorts, or other de- 
signedly revealing costumes—(and 
sometimes even force school au- 
thorities to permit the girls to 
wear such apparel in school)—who 
actively promote mixed boy-girl 
parties and  company-keeping 
even at grade-school age; who 
have no objections and place no 
limitations on dancing, drinking, 
the use of the family car, petting, 
late hours for their teen-age sons 
and daughters, etc., etc. 


True, the murder of the Shay 
girl has been admitted by one 
man, Pfc. Kruse. But behind him 
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and around him at the murder 
scene, invisible but nonetheless 
real, were the spirits of all these 
other “accessories before the 
crime” who set the stage and con- 
tributed to the long chain of cir- 
cumstances leading up to the 
brutal murder. 

And there were a myriad oth- 
ers. There were those countless 
ones who, by their outright sup- 


port of the devious agencies and _ 


instruments of public demoraliza- 
tion, or by their abject failure to 
protest and to rectify these things, 
help to strengthen the hand of evil 
which is everywhere alive and as- 
cendant today and which, if it 
continues unchecked, must sooner 
or later corrupt and destroy the 
nation. 

It is up to all Americans to help 
stay the hand of these and all 
other accomplices in the murder 
of Miss Anne Shay! 


O 


Mum’s the Word 


The Dublin-born composer, Victor Herbert (1859-1924), was 


a first-rate raconteur. 


What was believed to have been his last 


story was told a short time before his death at a meeting of the 


U. S. National Press Club. 


“A family of four left Ireland,” said Herbert. 
and one boy settled in Boston. 


“The parents 
The other boy went to Chicago. 


Two years later, while visiting his son in Chicago, the father died. 
News of the tragedy was wired to the boy in Boston. 


“Grief-stricken, the latter wired his brother, ‘What were fath- 


er’s last words?’ 


“Came the reply, ‘Father had no last words. Mother was with 
him to the very end.’ ”—Irish Digest. 
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Does It 


Hurt a 


Little? 


Answer this and you also answer 
“Do I contribute enough to the Church?” 


VERY year about this time 

I read some disturbing 

figures on the giving 

habits of Catholics as compared to 
non-Catholics. I feel disturbed 
that these statistics show Cath- 
olics being outdone by some of 
our sectarian brethren when it 
comes to giving for Church sup- 

rt. 

I do not doubt the truth of 
these figures, for, being a convert, 
I have observed the giving habits 
of both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics. I have an aunt, for exam- 
ple, who gives a straight 10% of 
her salary, before tax deductions, 
to her church. This is money 
she could very well use for her- 
self. But in her church 10% is ex- 


pected. 

In the Catholic Church, I’ve 
never heard a priest urge his pa- 
rishioners to give ten per cent — 
nor any other percentage of their 
income. 


Yet, I believe most of us should 
10 


give more than we do, not only 
for the good that our money could 
accomplish for the cause of Christ, 
but because in giving we grow 
stronger in the faith. 

Nearly every parish could use 
more money. The missions are 
crying for help. More Catholic 
schools are needed to take care of 
an ever-increasing enrollment. We 
are interested in seeing our 
Church win converts, comfort the 
sick, feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. And because we are 
interested in these things, we 
should make a reappraisal of our 
giving habits. 

We know from the Bible that 
the widow’s mite was a pleasing 
gift to Our Lord, not because it 
was a large, impressive gift, but 
because it was made in the spirit 
of love and sacrifice. Too many 
of us, I fear, give out of the ease 
of abundance. We think about 
our need for a new TV set or out- 
board motor and mumble to our- 
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selves that charity begins at home. 

We figure the payment on the 
house, the car, food, clothing, en- 
tertainment, travel, recreation, in- 
surance, clubs, a few luxuries and 
other incidental expenses. All of 
these usually total up pretty close 
to our take home pay, and some- 
times exceed it. We sigh and look 
at the box of church collection en- 
velopes on the desk and wonder 
how we can make a weekly offer- 
ing. 
‘Most of us manage to put in a 
dollar or so at least, and a few of 
us do make a real sacrifice in our 
giving. It’s only natural for us 
to try to give only that amount of 
money that we can give up with- 
out feeling the loss. We want to 
support our church and its mis- 
sions and charities without feeling 
the hurt. Yet, I don’t believe this 
is the correct attitude toward giv- 
ing to the Church. 

A gift to the church should be a 
real sacrifice, whether we have a 
little or a lot. If we can give 
four dollars a week without feel- 
- ing that it is a sacrifice, then, for 
our own good, we should give 
more. The example of the widow’s 
‘mite proves that it isn’t the 
amount of the gift that counts 
with God, but the force of the 
love that moves the giver to sac- 
rifice something for Him. When 
we give until it hurts, it proves 


’ that we love God more than we 


love the material things of this 
life. 
If we all gave until it hurt just 


a little, we could have more 
schools, more missions, more con- 
verts. Above all, we could have 
a greater appreciation of our faith, 
for we always value most highly 
those things for which we work 
hardest. 

In nearly every Catholic publi- 
cation there are pleas for help 
from the areas where the Catholic 
population is small. Churches are 
needed in many areas of our coun- 
try. There was not a Catholic 
church, nor even a mission in the 
East Texas county where I grew 
up. Until quite recently, there 
was none in any of the counties 
adjoining my native county. One 
of the adjoining counties now has 
a small church, partially financed 
by contributions from many good 
Catholics in distant cities. 

There is always opportunity to 
make sacrifices for our faith, and 
don’t think your sacrifices will not 
be rewarded. Those outside the 
fold are impressed by the Catholic 
school system and by the sacrific- 
es which Catholics make for it. It 
is important for Catholics to make 
their schools the very best possible 
from the standpoint of buildings 
and physical plant. The buildings 
in which our children are taught 
stand as visible monuments to the 
sacrifice which we Catholics make 
for our faith. The church is taken 
for granted, but when we go to 
all this extra expense to provide a 
school, in which God is included 
in the studies, we give tangible 
evidence of our faith. Some might 
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minimize this aspect of the bene- 
fits derived from giving, but I 
know that most non-Catholics 
judge us from such external signs 
of our devotion to Catholicity. 

There may be times when your 
a may be forced to ask for a 
airly large gift from some of the 
families in the parish. 
There are people who can give 
these amounts. But the vast 
spread of Catholic influence 
throughout the world did not 
come about through such gifts as 
these. 

It is the consistent contribu- 
tions, yours and mine, given in 
the spirit of sacrifice and for love 
of God that have built the Church 
and given it the means to spread 
the message of Our Lord through- 
out the ages. And contributions 
such as these will carry it forward 
into new areas in the years ahead. 
I hope to see it move into the 


great mission territory of the 
Southeastern states and other 
areas where Catholics are a tiny 
fraction of the total population. 

I hope someday to see a Cath- 
olic church built in my own home 
town and all the other small 
towns of this country. And all of 
this can be accomplished if we all 
give enough. 

The amount you give isn’t real- 
ly important. Don’t say to your- 
self that the little bit which you 
could offer would do no good. 
Just ask yourself whether it’s a 
real sacrifice, offered for the love 
of God. If it is, your offering will 
be good for both you and the 
Church. But if it isn’t a real sacri- 
fice, then dig deeper. Yes, give 
even until it hurts. 

It should be worth a little hurt 
just to prove to yourself that you 
love God more than anything you 
could buy with the money. 


Cheated! 


A favorite story of Bishop Thomas J. Feeney, S.J., Apostolic 
Administrator of the Caroline and Marshall Islands, is related in 
Mission Digest. It concerns one of the natives who was shown a 


Sears Roebuck catalogue for the first time. 


He expressed delight 


when told he could order anything in the catalogue and it would 


be sent by mail. 


Neighbors were surprised when the confirmed bachelor asked 
if he could order a certain dress. When the package arrived, they 
crowded around to watch his reaction. 

The new Sears’ customer opened the package. 


His jaw fell. 


“This isn’t what I wanted,” he complained loudly. 
I ordered had a woman in it!”—The Sign. 


“The dress 
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The fireworks began when he found that magazine 
article and learned that he was being 


Condensed from Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


Leo J. Kinsella 
Author of Wife Desired’’ 


HAD HEARD that _honey- 

moons were an ecstatic interlude, 

so I should not have been too 

disappointed that life with Grace 

had settled down into a hum- 
drum affair. After five years, I had 
an uneasy feeling that our marriage 
was getting threadbare like our first 
parlor carpet. It hurt my pride to 
sense that my wife was not in sev- 
enth heaven either. The baby and 
four-year-old Bill gave her quite a 
time along with the household 
chores. 

What really began to tee me off 
was Grace’s attitude of 
resentment over my tak- 
ing it easy around the 
house after work. Gradu- 
ally I developed a deaf 
ear to her requests and 
commands. The order 
from the kitchen, “Jack, 
come here,” no longer 
brought me instant 
action. “Jack, bring the 
paper in from the porch” 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart (November, '56), 
Apostleship of Prayer, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New York 58, N. Y. 
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was like an anesthetic, even if her 
mentioning of the paper made me 
want to see the sport page. 


Then one day a change took 
place. I was reading the news- 
paper and trying not to hear 
Grace calling from the kitchen. 

“Jack, dear,” her voice was dif- 
ferent, “please come here for a 
minute.” 

I took my sweet time getting to 
the kitchen. After a moment I 
grumbled, “Well, what do you 
want?” 

Grace turned threw her 
arms around me, kissing me 
warmly and repeatedly. Then she 
gently scratched me behind the 
ear. 

“Gosh,” I managed to say, “is 
that all?” 

“That's all. I just wanted to be 
with you. I spend too much time 
in this kitchen away from you.” 

As I hugged her again, my eyes 
landed on the window she gave 
up struggling with the minute I 
entered the kitchen. 

“Wait a minute, dear,” I said 
with some strength coming back 
into me. I jerked the window up 
with five times more force than 
was necessary. 


“My!” Grace exclaimed, “You 
have tremendous strength in your 
arms.” 

“Anything' else I can do?” By 


This article will soon appear in Father 
Kinsella’s forthcoming book “The Man 
for Her,” a companion to his book “The 
Wife Desired.” 


January 


this time I was walking around 
the kitchen like the Strong Man 
of the Circus, with my chest out 
dangerously far. 

“Not a_ thing, dear,” she 
chirped. 

And this was just the beginning. 
Grace was a different person. She 
had a winning confident charm 
about her. The command in her 
voice was gone. No longer did 
she have to ask me two and three 
times to do things for her. 


The milkman hardly had let go 
of the half-gallon bottle of milk 
when I scooped it up. As I made 
for the refrigerator, Grace inter- 
cepted me and tickled me in the 
ribs. 

“Taking unfair advantage of 
me,” I reproached her, as I strug- 
gled to get away like Mohamme- 
dans fighting to get away from 
Mecca. 

When I caught the evening 
newspaper on the first bounce, I 
returned to be trapped by Grace. 
She usually hid behind the front 
door, and I pretended to think 
that she was in far-off Tibet. 
When she pounced upon me, I got 
the message. 

I was having too grand a time 
with Grace to bother too much 
over the reasons for our new atti- 
tude toward each other. Then 
the day of awakening came. 

I had to stay home from work 
with a cold. Late in the after- 
noon, being alone, with the chil- 
dren asleep and Grace having run 
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out to shop, I picked up one of 
my wife’s magazines. “Treat 
Your Husband Like a Dog” was a 
challenge to read on. It became 
clear to me what had happened. 
Grace had tried the article out on 
me. She had treated me like a 
dog. 

“Your puppy,” the article said, 
“must associate the command, 
‘Come here, with something 
pleasing. After he comes, pet him 
and scratch him behind the ear. 
You'll find that he'll want to come 
again for such rewards.” 

“Well, I'll be darned!” I could 
almost feel her fingers behind my 
ear as I thought back over a num- 
ber of pleasing experiences of re- 
cent days. 

The article continued: “Don’t 
forget, praise goes a long way in 
the training of your puppy.” 

The magazine dropped to my 
knees and memory carried me 
back to the kitchen. “My, Jack, 
what tremendous strength you 
have in those arms of yours.” I 
laughed out loud as I recalled 
that, if I had had a tail that day, 
I would have thrashed the kitchen 
with it. 

“That little rascal,” I mused. 
“Wait till I see her!” 

Then an angel of light gave me 
a brilliant idea. Why spoil the 
game and the fun? Continue to 
play dumb-—it takes little effort for 
you and you are so good at it. 

Just to check, I bolted out to 
the kitchen and tried the window. 


Sure enough. A baby could lift 
it. I pulled my bathrobe off one 
shoulder and held my arm up to 
the light of the window. I made 
a fist, and my muscle looked like 
a knot in a cooked string of spa- 
ghetti. And Grace had made me 
feel like Hercules! 

As I sat in the parlor, I fornm- 
lated my strategy. If Grace could 
plot, so could I. If she could ma- 
neuver me into jumping all over 
the place for her like a puppy— 
and what is more, like it—couldn’t 
I play a game of my own? 

As we sat down to dinner, I de- 
cided to make my first move. I 
gingerly led off with, “Grace, this 
Zucchini casserole is out of this 
world.” It really was delicious, 
and perhaps that fact helped me. 
I hadn’t said a word of praise like 
that for ages. 


Grace came up like a hungry 
bass for my plug. “You like it?” 


“Like it? It’s wonderful.” . 


“I was afraid. First time I tried 
the recipe.” She struggled to be 
nonchalant and keep the cooing 
out of her voice. 


As I ate dessert, Grace jumped 
up and got a long untouched bot- 
tle of blackberry cordial. “A 
glass of this will be good for your 
cold,” she coaxed. 

As.she handed me the glass, her 
eyes never showed more solici- 
tude. Although I had completely 
forgotten about the cold, I man- 
aged a cough. “Wonderful stuff. 
Throat feels better already.” 
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My quickly formulated strategy 
was working like a charm. My 
first play had scored a touchdown. 
One word of praise, and I had her 
ready to serve hummingbird wings 
on toast. No question about it, 
she had me eating out of her hand 
like a big, brown-eyed cocker 
spaniel. The spaniel was not go- 
ing to stop eating out of her hand 
either, but he was going to pick 
and choose what would be on that 
hand. 


The next morning at breakfast, 
I was hoping that the egg would 
not be completely hard-boiled. My 
wife had heard me grouse often 
enough about my egg. It always 
had been a mystery to me why my 
egg could not be a three-minute 
egg once in a while. It had exas- 
perated me why the egg had to be 
a half-minute or a ten-minute egg. 

Those days are gone forever. A 
master-stroke put an end to those 
detestable hard-boiled eggs. 
“Grace, this three-minute egg is 
done to perfection. Just right,” I 
said enthusiastically, smacking my 
lips in true Indian style. ; 

I never said a word the next 
morning nor thereafter about the 
egg-timer perched on the stove. 
Now my eggs get stop-watch at- 
tention. No Olympic racer ever 
had his time clocked more accur- 
ately. 
As I pretended to hurry more 
than usual that morning, Grace 
sprinted ahead of me to the door. 
She threw her arms around me 


and kissed me. And not a little 


peck, either. “Hurry home, Jack, 
dear; I miss you during the day.” 

I walked out of the house with- 
out touching the steps, and sold 
three cars that day. I had the 
world by the tail as never before. 


When I got home that evening 
I hesitated whether to pursue my 
game or let her get in a few licks. 


During dinner I held back from 
extolling everything on the table 
and kept the conversation rolling 
along about my luck in selling the 
cars. 


I had not finished the paper 
after dinner when I heard Grace 
calling from the basement. “Jack, 
dear, could you come downstairs 
for a minute?” 


“Ah,” I grinned to myself, 
“wonder what lesson in the train- 
ing program she wants me to ex- 
emplify tonight?” Happy that she 
had not forgotten about her own 
game, I held back from rushing 
downstairs. After a respectful de- 
lay, I sauntered down like any 
unsuspecting cocker. 

“What do you want?” I manag- 
ed as best I could in my unenthu- 
siastic tone of yesteryear. Grace 
was well into her act, tugging at 
a large box. 

“Just was wondering what you 
thought about this arrangement,” 
she replied. 

She was developing fast as a 
charming animal trainer. Indeed, 
I felt that even wild lions would 
have had a time of it resisting 
her. She rattled on about what I 
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thought about this and that re- 
garding the arrangement of a sec- 
tion of the basement. 


As I began to help her with the 
box, she asked, “Shall we put it in 
the coal-bin?” 

I resisted looking into her eyes 
for the mischief they must have 
contained. The whole plot was to 
get me to decide where to put it, 
and then, of course, I would be 
the one to put it there—just where 
she wanted it. 

It takes two to play at most 
games. So I began swinging at 
everything she pitched up. “No, 
Grace, this box should go over 
here. And watch out for those 
old boards. They have nails in 
them.” 

“Make your puppy think he is 
having his own way when he is 
doing just what you want. Re- 
ward him repeatedly and he will 
continue to enjoy doing what you 
want.” 

I could see what lesson she was 
teaching her puppy and I was cur- 
ious to see her technique in mak- 
ing the fitting reward for my co- 
operation. She pretended to stum- 
ble over a board and fell right into 
my arms. With her head on my 
chest, she looked at me. This was 
always the best part of the lesson 
and I carried it off like a prize- 
winning cocker spaniel. 

“Grace, do you think it possible 
a woman’s eyes can grow more 
beautiful with the years?” 

“What do you mean?” she ask- 
ed, snuggling closer. She definite- 


ly was interested in my line of 
thought. Her eyes told me to rave 
on. 

“Well, lately I have been won- 
dering about it,” I said as I looked 
into her eyes. “Must sound aw- 
fully foolish.” 

“Of course not, darling,” she 
purred softly, as the light in her 
eyes raced up toward one-million 
candlepower. 

Her eyes were becoming more 
beautiful with each expectant 
heart-beat. Manfully I resisted 
saying more. On this occasion I 
didn’t want to shoot my whole 
wad. 

“Well, Grace,” I broke in upon 
our reverie, nodding to the junk 
on the floor, “guess I better get 
back to this debris.” 

“Let it wait, Jack. There’s no 


“You are in a lovable mood, 
Grace. It would be cruel of you 
to expect me to turn from you to 
these boxes. In fact, I prefer car- 
rying you around tonight.” The 
thought was no more expressed 
than the action followed. 

She felt so cozy in my arms as 
I walked slowly up the stairs, not 
wanting the experience to end. 
What a dullard I had been so 
long for not having done it be- 
fore! 

On reaching the kitchen, we be- 
came aware that we had two chil- 
dren needing a little attention. We 
smiled at each other as she said, 
“It won't take long, Jack, to get 
them to bed.” 
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The Controversy Continues! 


Why Johnny STILL Cant Read 


Condensed from The American Mercury 


John Gordon 
PARENT'S The experts brand all criticism 
Re rt confusion re- as “sensationalism,” “unrealistic,” 
po garding “mod- and “doing untold damage to the 
Card ern methods” schools”; and label their detrac- 
4. gunn of teaching tors “biased,” “irresponsible,” 
children how “inaccurate,” and “motivated by 


to read is not 
being dispelled 

by answers the 
“reading experts” are furnishing. 
The storm with respect to the first 
R_ reached its climax several 
months after publication of Why 
Johnny Can’t Read by Rudolf 
Flesch, and continues with undi- 
minished violence. 

The elementary school language 
experts, spearheaded by the Na- 
tional Education Association, have 
excoriated Dr. Flesch at almost 
every opportunity. He has been 
getting the full treatment at read- 
ing workshop discussions all over 
the nation. Other critics, includ- 
ing Arthur Bestor, Mortimer 
Smith, Albert Lynd and Howard 
Whitman, have in their turn been 
vilified by the professional educa- 
tionists with the favorite libel 


commercialism.” They refuse to 
admit that these writers are in- 
cited by any motive except greed. 

The public relations department 
of the NEA has assembled a port- 
folio of articles, most of them 
condemning Flesch—“packaged in 
an attractive binder at $1 each.” 
This collection of educational 
bafflegab seeks to arm the school 
administrator and reading super- 
visor with ammunition to cope 
with the mounting indignation of 
parents, businessmen, high-school 
teachers and college professors 
against increasing illiteracy. 

The focal point of the raging 
controversy is the word “phonics.” 
And although this much-discussed 
word appears to be the core of the 
discord, it actually is but the sur- 
face manifestation of a much 
deeper conflict of incompatible 


“enemies of the public school.” educational philosophies. It is as 
The American Mercury (November, ’56), American Mercury Magazine, 
18 Inc., 260 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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simple as this: teaching reading 
with phonics demands real effort 
on the part of teacher and pupil; 
ing to teach reading by the 
word method licenses a classroom 
for fun and frolic, because any 
normal child can memorize two or 
three hundred words in a school 
year—even without a teacher. 

The reading experts say: 
1) reading means more than call- 
ing words; 2) phonics is being 
taught in all the schools; 3) the 
word method is not being used 
exclusively; and 4) Johnny is 
learning to read better than at 
any time in history. 

The critics say: 1) of course 
reading is more than calling 
words, but it can’t be much more 
until Johnny is able to read the 
words off the page; 2) that re- 
gardless of claims of the experts, 
teaching with phonics is not being 
done effectively in most American 
schools, public or parochial; 3) 
that despite their denials, the 
word method is the method advo- 
cated by all so-called reading ex- 
perts; 4) that Johnny is not by 
any means learning to read “bet- 
ter than at any time in history”; 
and 5) that the fraud of today’s 
accepted methods of reading in- 
struction would have been dis- 
covered and discarded long be- 
fore if most youngsters did not 
learn to read and spell (however 
inefficiently) in spite of the tom- 
foolery they have been led to per- 
form. 

Furthermore, the critics insist 


that Johnny, Dick and Jane are 
being coddled, that they enter 
first grade with great eagerness to 
learn to read, but are soon bogged 
down in trivia which bores them 
silly, that they are treated like 
three-year-old morons with read- 
ing-readiness workbooks, coloring, 
cutting out, pasting, pinning up, 
jigsaw puzzles, copying, drawing, 
drinking milk, resting, and a 
myriad of other time-wasting de- 
vices; that school is introduced to 
them as something akin to a three- 
ring circus where the principal 
lesson is to learn to be happy and 
caper with uninhibited abandon; 
and that too many youngsters 
have learned the lesson so well 
that they are still doped under 
this spell of nonsense when they 
get to high school and college. 
Let us examine the defenses of 
the reading experts to see if they 
are able to survive close scrutiny. 
1. The “we-point-with-pride” de- 
fense. Many reading specialists 
point with pride to the achieve- 
ment in their own particular 
schools by comparing their read- 
ing scores with the national aver- 
age. For instance, a school in Wis- 
consin with youngsters from bet- 
ter than average economic and 
cultural backgrounds and _ higher 
than average I.Q.s, may show av- 
erage reading scores  seyeral 


months above the national norm. 
The reading supervisor uses these 
figures to prove fine accomplish- 
ment in her school. 

Of course these youngsters are 
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above the norm! Why shouldn't 
they be? The great flaw in this 
defense is that the national norm 
is pitifully low, and being above 
it is no great shakes. 

2. The “but-today-we-must-teach 
all-the-children” defense. This 
means that in the good old days 
(whenever they were) the pupils 
who didn’t learn to read dropped 
out of school, whereas today 
schools are required to keep them 
in school. So, naturally, the stand- 
ards are lower. There probably is 
some substance in this defense. 
However, no one has yet produced 
any evidence that in the good old 
days, all the students who continu- 
ed through high school were egg- 
heads, and all those who dropped 
out were dunces. And this argu- 
ment collapses completely when 
we look at the 30 per cent of uni- 
versity freshmen (the cream of the 
crop), unable to pass a simple 
rhetoric test, who must be exiled 
to dumbell English classes until 
they catch up or flunk out. 

3. The “today-we-are-doing-a- 
better- job- of-teaching- reading- 
than-at-any-time-in history” de- 
fense. This seems like a paradox 
after having just been told that 
standards are lower today be- 
cause of the oafs who are now 
required by law to clutter the 
classrooms. 

The experts have scraped the 
barrel and failed to justify this 
elaim. An entire recent edition of 
The Elementary School Journal 
was devoted to an apologia for 


January 


modern reading methods. One of 
the conclusions of the authors 
reads thus: 


“The foregoing discussion is 
none too consoling. The fact is ad- 
mitted that the results achieved 
today may be far better than the 
meager data in the foregoing com- 
parisons would indicate. We sin- 
cerely hope that such is the case. 
Unfortunately, we are not in a 
position to defend such an as- 
sumption on the basis of test re- 
sults.” 

This article included an even 
more candid admission from an- 
other education journal on_ the 
same subject: “We solace our- 
selves too readily with data show- 
ing that the schools are as good 
as they ever were. These same 
data show that they are but little 
better than they were 25 years 
ago. What other area of activity 
in this country is satisfied with as 
little improvement?” 

Arthur Bestor furnishes the 
coup de grace in the following 
passage from his Restoration of 
Learning: “ . . . a pupil who has 
completed a given grade today 
will have spent twice as many 
days in school as a comparable 
student would have spent 80 years 
ago . . . Seven times as much 
money (of constant purchasing 
power) will have been expended 
upon his education each year, and 
he will have used buildings and 
equipment at least eleven times as 
costly—both these figures consti- 


tuting averages per pupil. Such 
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being the case, the intellectual 
acquirements of the typical pupil 
should be so markedly greater 
than before as to leave no possible 
room for doubt concerning educa- 
tional improvement.” 


4. The “but-we-do-teach-phon- 
ics” defense. The experts stoutly 
insist that they do teach phonics, 
but quickly add “as one of several 
word-recognition techniques.” Ac- 
tually, it is only very recently that 
they have even begun to mention 
phonics out loud. And they advo- 
cate just a small dose of the nasty 
stuff for first-graders, enough to 
pacify irate parents, but not 
enough to give the youngsters a 
reading power to get beyond the 
skimpy 300 (or less) words doled 
out for them to memorize. 

Reading teachers in the colleges 
of education shy away from one 
of the most important and signifi- 
cant studies ever made concern- 
ing the comprehension vocabular- 
ies of six-year-old children, en- 
eitled How Many Words Do Chil- 
dren Know? by Robert Seashore 
of Northwestern University. Dr. 
Seashore’s study concluded that 
children understand 24,000 words 
when they begin school, and that 
this understanding vocabulary 
grows after they are in school at 
the approximate rate of 5,000 
words a year! Would you agree 
that most first-grade children 
would understand most of the fol- 
lowing words: 


Carpenter, punishment, _ tele- 


phone, suddenly, valentine, re- 
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member, minister, enemies, decid- 
ed, vaccinate, equipment, instru- 
ment, medicine, celebrate, potato, 
pretended, whispering, imitate, 
accident, surrender, _ propeller, 
mistaken, photograph, emergency, 
ammunition, elevator, conversa- 
tion, invitation, celebration, etc., 
etc. 

Now why don’t we find words 
like these and thousands of others 
which first-graders understand in 
the first-grade readers? The ex- 
ponents of modern methods will 
alibi that words of this difficulty 
are not “primary-grade words.” 
Nonsense! Thousands of two, 
three, and four syllable words are 
first grade words if we only teach 
youngsters to read. 

Because they don’t teach read- 
ing, the authors of the so-called 
basal readers find themselves in 
a position where they must screen, 
control, parcel out sparingly, and 
repeat their “Look, look, look. See, 
see, see, Sally” with maddening 
monotony—until normal Dicks and 
Janes are bored stiff. 

5. The “but-these-critics-of-edu- 
cation - are - just-crack-pot-writ- 
ters - making - capital - of-a-good- 
market” defense. This accusation 
is amusing to some of us who 
know that Flesch and his fellow 
critics are rank amateurs at milk- 
ing the reading market. . They 
aren't even in the same league 
with the old pros, who have been 
bilking the school budgets with 
their reading-readiness books, pre- 
primers, primers, first readers, col- 
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lateral readers, workbooks, teach- 
ers’ editions, pocket charts, pic- 
ture, word and phrase cards, 
remedial readers, professional 
books on reading, cut-outs, jigsaw 
puzzles ad infinitum. 

We hope literate Americans 
will not be lulled by the siren song 
of the specialists that all is well 
in the teaching of reading. It is 
not enough that a small percen- 
tage of the populace be literate. 
Not just the quantity but the qual- 
ity of education must improve. 


A minority of real teachers who 
have questioned the sagacity of 
the experts are discovering that 
most youngsters can learn to read 
and spell with great = in 
the first grade. These teachers 
have abandoned the wordless 
reading-readiness workbooks with 
the rows of ducks and cats. They 
don’t ask children to waste two 
to six weeks trying to find the 
duck going the other way or the 
cat with the short tail. Their 
kids learn to read! 
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HOW TO PICK 


MOVIES 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Condensed from 
The Catholic Preview of Entertainment 


ORE THAN 12 million 


children attend the 
movies each week. 
Yet there are few 


movies designed _pri- 
marily for this large but young 
audience. Even animated cartoons 
and short features are prepared to 
appeal to the entire family. Many 
of them may be amusing and chil- 
dish, but others are sophisticated, 
far above a child’s understanding, 
or vulgar and frightening to him. 


The movie industry holds that 


making movies especially for chil- 
dren is unprofitable, since it au- 
tomatically narrows down the pay- 
ing audience. 

Because of this, it is up to par- 
ents to determine which movies 
their children should see, and 
which ones they should avoid. 

There are few movies suitable 
for children under the age of six. 
The Encyclopedia of Child Care 
and Guidance advises parents to 
keep their offspring away from 
movies completely until that age. 


If answer is “Yes” to six questions below, your 


children can see and enjoy movie in question. 


1. Will my child understand this movie? 
2. Will he learn something worthwhile from it? 
3. Is it free of situations that might frighten him? 


4. Is it free of brutality? 


5. Does it deal intelligently with crime? 
6. Is it morally unobjectionable? 
(Check Notional Legion of Decency List.) 


The Catholic Preview of Entertainment (November, '56), The Catholic Preview 
of Entertainment, Inc., 9 E. 48 St., New York, | * 2 23 
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The Motion Pictures Association 
suggests eight as the minimum 


age. 

"Seiten of the child in the 
theatre have often been approach- 
ed by parent organizations which 
have tried to organize special 
movie matinees for youngsters. 
But the success of these ventures 
has been hampered by the at- 
tendance of two to four-year olds, 
who are really too young for any 
type of long movie. Merely sit- 
ting still and being quiet for an 
extended period of time is too 
much to expect of a child at this 
age level. 

Even at minimum attendance 
ages, the child should be accom- 
panied by an adult, preferably a 
parent. The impact of the first 
movie experience, in a darkened 
theatre, can frighten a child unless 
he has the security of someone be- 
loved and known beside him. 

A growing belief is that movies 
cause juvenile delinquency. Most 
experts think not. A typical an- 
swer was quoted in Parents Maga- 
zine. “Delinquency is due to 
deep-seated conflicts, discrepan- 
cies, and deficiencies in the per- 
sonality. Children are too com- 
plex to act directly on any one 
given stimulus. But the occasion- 
al movie may be provocative to 
the already disturbed, anti-social- 
ly-motivated youngster.” There 
are two factors at work: the in- 
dividual child, and the degree of 
violence or brutality in the film. 
One child might get worked up 
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and let it out by hitting a pillow. 
Another might take his father’s 
pistol and pull the trigger. 

Each parent must understand 
his or her child to determine the 
degree of excitement he can take. 
Only the child who seems to be- 
come overly upset by movies 
should be watched. For the ma- 
jority, there is nothing better than 
a good adventure story with lots 
of action, and the triumph of good 
over evil. 

In addition, the parent should 
be careful how he or she handles 
a “bad film,” lest the classification 
of such movies cause the child to 
become more curious about it. 

But there are many films which 
only can have detrimental effects 
on youngsters and which must be 
prohibited. In general, these are 
movies which threaten a_ child 
personally, and undermine his in- 
ner sense of security. The horror 
film is particularly harmful. When 
a monster attacks someone in the 
film, a child will interpret this as 
an attack on his own person. 

In a similar vein are movies 
which emphasize _plot-situations 
which might be unpleasant to chil- 
dren. For example, stories about 
orphans should be avoided. Chil- 
dren have an instinctive fear of 
losing their parents or loved ones. 

However, such themes can be 
acceptable if they are treated 
lightly. Gentle humor and em- 
phasis on love and affection can 
soften the undertones of sadness. 


Another range of poor films are 
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those whose themes are either too 
complicated or too adult for the 
still-maturing mind. 

In general, parents should play 
a role in regulating the movies 
their children see up to the age 
of 12. Selections of acceptable 
films for the 8 to 12 age group 
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can be obtained from the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 
This organization keeps such mov- 
ies in a National Children’s Film 
Library. Any community organi- 
zation can, with the cooperation 
of a local theatre, draw upon this 
library for children’s programs. 


x kek 
Grandmother was very proud of little Edward because he had 
just learned to ask the blessing before meals. 


One afternoon when some friends were visiting her, she said 
to Edward, “Tell the ladies what you do before each meal.” 


With disgust, Edward promptly replied, “Take cod liver oil.”— 


Raymond C. Otto in Victorian 
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“You sure have a way of taking the 
fun out of running away from home!” 
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The Problem 


of 


Family Limitation 


A look at the factors involved in one of the most serious 
problems the family must face 


Condensed from a speech 
NE of the most serious 
problems the family must 


qh face is that of family limi- 
tation. What are the essential fac- 
tors involved? 
First, American couples marry 
young, and therefore increase 
their reproductive span. The aver- 
age man marries at the age of 23 
and his wife at 20 — earlier than 
in any other country of the West- 
ern world. This decreasing age is 
probably related to our economic 
prosperity, but it’s also the result 


of our dating and courtship pat- 
terns. 
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John L. Thomas, S.J. 


Noted sociologist and author of 


“The American Catholic Family”’ 


Children are dating earlier and 
earlier and, at the same time, are 
granted wide freedom on their 
dates. It’s not surprising that many 
become “emotionally involved” at 
early ages and enter marriage. 

At the same time, lack of ade- 
quate instruction and supervision 
results in a high rate of premarital 
pregnancy. Besides a high rate of 
illegitimacy and abortion, it is esti- 
mated that 10 to 20% of brides 
are pregnant at marriage. Since 
couples tend to start their fam- 
ilies early in marriage (if not be- 
fore), the “exposure to pregnancy” 


A speech at the Midwest Regional convention of the Catholic Press 
Association, Inc., in Milwaukee, Wis., October 26, 1956. 
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period is long when couples marry 
young. 

Second, infant and child mortal- 
ity rates are so low that most 
children born will survive to ma- 
turity. During 1955, infant mor- 
tality declined to a new low of 
26.4 per 1,000 live births, and 
chances of surivival to age 40 are 
92 in 100. 

Third, in an industrialized en- 
vironment, children are economi- 
cally non-productive, and as edu- 
cational and training standards are 
raised, they must be supported for 
a longer period of time. At the 
same time, children prevent the 
wife from joining the labor force 
to increase the family income. 
About 30% of all workers are now 
women, and half of these are mar- 
ried. 

Thus children have economic 
significance for the modern fam- 
ily in two ways: first, they are 
not only non-productive, but cost- 
ly in an urbanized setting; and 
second, they prevent the wife 
from entering the labor force. 

Fourth, the modern young 
family can expect relatively little 
help from the extended family as 
they could in the past. Such items 
as baby sitting, sickness, hospital- 
ization during childbirth, and so 
forth, present additional problems 
to the family with several chil- 
dren. 

Fifth, various factors have in- 
creased the significance of satis- 
factory marital relations during 
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marriage, with the result that limi- 
tation of the family through con- 
tinency apparently becomes more 
difficult than formerly. Among 
these factors are the increased 
spirit of companionship between 
husband and wife, the lessening 
of shared activities in the family, 
the relatively free association of 
men and women at work and 
play, and the constant exploitation 
and stimulation of the sexual im- 
pulse in advertising, literature, and 
entertainment. 

Because of these five factors, 
young couples who are not sterile 
will probably make some effort to 
plan the size of their families. 

The commonly accepted solu- 
tion to the problem of family 
planning is contraception. This is 
the solution advanced in text- 
books on marriage, popular litera- 
ture, by marriage counselors, and, 
with the exception of the Catho- 
lic Church and a few of the Pro- 
testant bodies, by the churches. 
The great majority, at least of 
non-Catholic fertile couples, make 
use of contraceptives at some 
time or other during marriage, 
both for child-spacing and for eli- 
minating births in the later stages 
of the reproductive span. In 1950, 
half of all mothers had borne their 
last child by the time they were 
26 years old. Yet the reproductive 
period doesn’t end until they are 
45 to 49 years old. 

This “solution” works. Early age 
at marriage need not lead to large 
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families because pregnancy can 
be controlled. Children can be 
“bunched” in the early years of 
marriage. Young wives can remain 
in the labor force if they choose 
because first pregnancies can be 
postponed. The maintenance of 
living standards becomes possible 
to the extent the couple chooses 
to limit their offspring. 

This is the solution Catholic 
couples must face. As members of 
American society, they must live 
with the facts, but they cannot 
accept this solution. In a sense, 
this throws them out of balance 
with the dominant culture. Hence 
their problem is not primarily the 
rejection of contraceptives on mor- 
al grounds, it is the acceptance 
of the consequences of this rejec- 
tion in a society which is geared 
to this practice. 

What, then, are Catholic 
couples to do? Obviously, they 
will survive as Christians only if 
they have a profound appreciation 
of their marriage vocation. They 
must be able to see clearly the 
relationship between their accept- 
ed life-goals and their practical 
conduct in marriage. They must 
understand that their legitimate 
aspirations for full self-develop- 
ment and self-realization coincide 
with the obligations of parent- 
hood. They must realize that their 
personal hierarchy of values can 
be rightly developed only in 
terms of their ultimate purpose in 
life. Finally, their faith must be 
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enlivened so that they are con- 
vinced that the sacramental graces 
available to them offer sufficient 
strength for the carrying out of 
their marital obligations. 

Unfortunately, the average 
Catholic appears poorly informed 
concerning the Church’s reason for 
prohibiting the use of contracep- 
tives. And this lack of understand- 
ing is closely related to a negative 
attitude toward sex. Failure to re- 
late the rules governing sex to 
the positive purpose of this func- 
tion causes Catholic sexual stan- 
dards to be regarded as outmoded 
customs or arbitrary disciplinary 
measures imposed by  celebate 
clerics. 

The Catholic concept of sex is 
based on right reason. The virtue 
of chastity is nothing more than 
the habit of using right reason in 
the exercise of one’s reproductive 
powers. 

By using right reason, we know 
that the sexual act is good; it has 
dignity and meaning. The physi- 
cal expressions of the reproductive 
drive are not sinful. The sinfulness 
of unchaste acts is a quality of 
the act of consent and not of the 
physical organs or the venereal 
pleasure involved. 

By using right reason, we can 
see that the primary purpose of 
the sexual act is reproduction. 
When contraceptives are used we 
consent to frustrate this purpose. 
We consent to the act without 
consenting to the purpose of the 
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act. This is why the use of con- 
traceptives is wrong. 

The use of contraceptives is not 
something that is just banned by 
the Catholic Church. It is wrong 
because it goes against right rea- 
son, on which all human acts 
must be based. 

If parents would take a more 
realistic view of the dating and 
courtship practices of their chil- 
dren, young married couples 
would not have some of the prob- 
lems concerning birth control. 
Many parents pretend to be child- 
ishly naive in this regard. They 
tolerate and even promote the 
early, unsupervised, intimate con- 
tact between biologically sexually 
mature adolescents, while refus- 
ing to give them the instruction 
and guidance required under such 
circumstances. 

Early marriages which increase 
the possibility of more children 
during marriages, are promoted by 
parents. Children begin dating 
earlier and earlier. Mothers find 
that it is a momentous problem 
whether or not their daughters 
should wear formals to an eighth 
grade dance, when they should be 
concerned about having the dance 
at all. Proms used to be for col- 
lege students, then dropped into 
the high schools, now into the 
grade schools, and, if this keeps 
up, it won't be long before kin- 
dergarten pupils will be having 
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Further, mothers in particular 
appear anxious to have their 
daughters married, yet they have 
not taught them that marriage 
normally means motherhood and 
have apparently given them no 
training for this essential function. 

Many Catholic women today 
are, indeed, hypocrites. They do 
all they can to get their daughters 
married and are happy when they 
first become grandmothers. But 
should a second, third or fourth 
baby appear in rapid succession, 
they quickly change their tune. 
“What kind of a man is your hus- 
band?” they ask, and “Don’t you 
think you should take it easy?” 
Just what do these women want 
their daughters to do? They don’t 
come right out and say “Why 
don’t you stop in at the drug 
store,” but they might as well. 

The problem of family limita- 
tion is a grave and serious one. 
There are many factors involved. 
It is not easy to live up to Chris- 
tian principles in this regard, yet 
it is vital that Catholic couples do 
so. And, fortunately, a great many 
are. 
Anyone who deals with modern 
Catholic couples soon comes to 
realize that a great number of 
them are making an heroic effort 
to live up to their ideals, not only 
in regard to birth control, but all 
other phases of married life. They 
certainly merit encouragement and 
praise. 
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Now 
THat I AM A 


GRANDPOP 


Grandparents know that the thing to do with 


youngsters is to keep ’em smiling 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


OW THAT I am a grand- 
father, I am _ thinking of 
starting a movement for 
a constitutional amendment 
that will give grandparents final 
and absolute authority in all dis- 
putes over the rearing of children. 

I do not include merely my own 
grandchildren in this. I include 
all the children for blocks around. 
I hold that the elders ought to 
have the last and decisive word, 
no matter whose home they hap- 

n to be visiting. 

What I say is, it is all right for 
these young parents to get up at 
night with the babies, and feed 
and change them, and take them 
when they cry, and walk the floor 
with them when they have colic, 
and all that. 

I have no objections whatever 
to letting the parents do the work. 
That is what parents are for. But 


The Ave Maria (March 17, ” ae Maria 
30 Press, Notre Dame, 


Joseph A. Breig 


when it comes to making decisions 
and issuing orders, fathers and 
mothers are out of their field. 
They should be ruled incompetent 
by the courts. 

After all, you can hardly deny 
that you learn something from 
each youngster; and surely twen- 
ty-five years of experience with 
five of them ought to be worth 
considerably more than six months 
experience with one. 

The way I figure it, it is worth 
precisely twice twenty-five times 
five as much, which figures out 
at about 250 times as much—and 
even then you haven't figured in 
the greater wisdom of us older 
folks, plus the fact that each gen- 
eration tends to get dumber. 

To prove my point, I will give 
some examples of the superiority 
of grandparents. Practically every 
set of young parents you meet 
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will give you that old heresy about 
letting baby cry it out. Did you 
ever hear a grandfather or a 
grandmother talking such non- 


sense? 


No, you didn’t. Grandpop or 
Grandma, the moment the infant 
lets out one yell, will say “there, 
there, there,” and will lift the lit- 
tle one out of the cradle or baby 
carriage or play pen. And surely 
no one in his five wits will argue 
that isn’t the right thing to do. 

Another detestable thing about 
parents is that they are always 
saying “no” to the small ones. 
You don’t catch the grandparents 
ruining the children with that 
kind of foul talk. Grandparents 
know that the thing to do with 
youngsters is to keep ’em smiling. 

Right here I am going to cross 
up my opponents, who I know 
perfectly well are plotting to trip 
me up. They are going to go 
around telling the electorate that 
grandparents spoil children by 
giving them everything they want, 
and that if the old folks are put 
in charge, the upcoming genera- 
tion won’t be fit to live with, and 
America will go to pot. 

Well, it is easy to refute that 
kind of tommyrot. What grand- 
parents do is to substitute. They 
don’t say no, but they don’t say 
yes, either. If they see a kid play- 
ing with a carving knife, they 
don’t grab it away from him and 
set him howling against the in- 
justice of such adult bullying. 

No, that’s not the way to do it. 
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That kind of arbitrary autocracy 
only results in bringing up a gen- 
eration of rebels, revolutionaries 
and anarchists, automatically con- 
spiring against law and order and 
authority, and ready to overthrow 
the government any old time. 

You have no idea how shrewd 
we grandparents are. Instead of 
snatching the carving knife out of 
the little darling’s chubby hand, 
we offer him a saw or a hatchet. 
That distracts attention from the 
knife, and first thing you know the 
knife is safely in the drawer, and 
the kid is having the time of his 
life with the saw. 

No harm done, and everybody 
happy. That’s the philosophy of 
foxy Grandpa. It is the same 
thing in the matter of teaching 
manners to the children. Parents, 
being foolish people, will take the 
spoon or fork out of a little girl’s 
left hand and put it in the right, 
thus fomenting an uprising. 

But grandparents have lived 
long enough to know that Emily 
Post is no more exempt from 
amendment than is the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Grandparents know that 
governments are made for men, 
not men for governments. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about eating 
with the right hand. 

Grandpop and Grandma, _in- 
stead of creating an uproar by 
switching the spoon to the kid’s 
right hand, will simply start eating 
left-handed themselves. That way, 
the youngster thinks he is con- 
forming, and he will grow up 
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obedient to authority and respect- 
ful of tradition. 

I know that young parents have 
the weird idea that they ought to 
be allowed to run their homes the 
way they judge best. This is a 
curious but understandable error; 
I remember that I used to labor 
under that delusion myself a cou- 
ple of decades ago. But it does 
not do to let the parent wallow in 
such darkness. They must be en- 
lightened, and by George, it’s 
the duty of grandparents to see 
that sound philosophy prevails. 

The reason I want a constitu- 
tional amendment is to legalize 


this true philosophy of grandpar- 
enthood, so that parents will know 
ie just got to get in line, and 
will stop arguing about it and re- 
senting our determination to pro- 
tect their children from their 
crazy mixed-up attitudes. 

Oh, yes, one more thing — the 
amendment will have to contain a 
clause granting grandparents the 
absolute right to enter any home 
they please. It is getting so that 
these young parents are so be- 
nighted that they pretend not to 
be at home when we call—and we 
can hear their kids yelling (for 
us?) all the time. 
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“Sure I’m interested in a guaranteed 


annual wage! 


Are you proposing to me?” 
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How 10 RAISE A FATHER 


A father can learn a 

great deal from his 

daughter, from nursery 

rhymes to insights into 

the art of human rela- 
tions 


Condensed 
from Victorian 


Edward F. Murphy 


did job of bringing me up. She's 
been at it a lifetime. All of two- 
and-one-half years. In that time, 
thanks to her, I’ve learned a lot about 
life, quite a bit about myself and not 
a little about kids. Yes, Paula has 
taught her daddy much that he never 
dreamed of knowing before she was 
born. 

Some of the things have been odd 
bits of knowledge that had been stored 
away in my mind and grown rusty. It 
took Paula to force me to trot them up 
and polish them until they shone like 
chrome on a new car. 

For instance, I’d clean forgotten Moth- 
er Goose nursery rhymes. I knew them 
only in a vague way. Paula’s mother 


M Y DAUGHTER is doing a splen- 


-was the expert in this department and 


I figured there was no need of my 
learning them. But then came the night 
I put Paula to bed. 

I did a pretty poor job of stumbling 
through “Little Jack Horner,” “Old 
Mother Hubbard” and most of the oth- 
ers. But the moment Paula was asleep, 
I left my new novel unread and plunged 
deep into the delights of Mother Goose. 


Victorian (October, °56), Father Baker’s 
Homes of Charity (National Shrine and 
Basilica of Our Lady of Victory), 
Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 33 
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Now I can recite any of those 
rhymes at the drop of a hint from 
my daughter. 

Of course all of my learning 
hasn’t been of the “intellectual” 
variety. Now I can pin diapers 
with the best of them, bathe a 
baby without half-drowning it, 
and wheel a carriage as expertly 
as a New York taxi driver handles 
his cab. Paula has outgrown the 
carriage stage, but since there's 
another little Murphy scheduled 
for delivery soon, what she made 
me learn will come in handy. 

Before our daughter came I 
used to think I understood kids 
pretty well. After all, I had been 
in the Boy Scouts for twenty 
years. Year after year at troop 
meetings and on hikes and at 
summer camp, I had _ handled 
scores of lively, fun-loving, unpre- 
dictable youngsters. So when 
Terry, my wife, broke the won- 
derful news about our going to 
have a baby, I figured being a 
father, with only one youngster 
to handle, would be a cinch. How 
naive can a prospective father be! 

Fortunately, our daughter has 
been pretty patient with me. 
Guess she figures her daddy 
means well. When she gave me 
her doll and said, “Daddy, dress 
her,” she didn’t seem to mind m 
being all thumbs. Maybe she had 
feminine intuition about the male 
of the species not being too cap- 
able in such things. 

Paula, as I said, has been pa- 
tient with me. And slowly, ever 
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so slowly, I am learning to be 
patient with her. My native im- 
petuosity is gradually being curb- 
ed. You just can’t rush a child. 
You have to go along at the child's 
pace. If you try to hurry it up 
things invariably go wrong. — - 

A child, apparently, is never iin 
a hurry. It eats, bathes, dresses 
and falls asleep in its own sweet 
time. Consequently, I’ve been 
forced to slow down, to proceed 
at Paula’s pace in my dealings 
with her. Any kid can teach us 
much about taking it easy. 

My little girl has made me see 
the vital role that growth or step- 
by-step development plays in life. 
Each day she seems to learn ‘a 
new word. With measured delib- 
eration her vocabulary is growing 
into a rich storehouse of langu- 
age. No frantic effort here. Only 
gradual growth. Reflecting upon 
it, I see the wisdom in slowly but 
surely going about one’s _ tasks. 
Tackling a job with determina- 
tion, not trying to build Rome in 
a day, being willing to make mis- 
takes in order to achieve ultimate 
excellence, all this has Paula 
taught me by watching her. 

It would not be too much to 
say that our child has given me 
more insights into the art of hu- 
man relationships than a dozen 
Dale Carnegie courses could. 
When she meets a stranger, Paula 
is shy. I suspect that such is the 
case with most of us, whatever 
our age. But if the stranger is 
gentle with Paula, if the stranger 
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gives himself, if the stranger 
doesn’t expect her to be all smiles 
and friendliness right at the start, 
Paula will warm up to 
him like the sun melting ice. 

As young as she is, my little 
‘girl is a person and wants to be 
respected as such. She doesn’t 
want to be rushed into anything, 
least of all into being friends. 
Perhaps, if we didn’t expect so 
much from persons upon initial 
acquaintance, we might more oft- 
en know the delight of adding to 
our precious stock of friends. 

In all honesty, it can’t be said 
that Paula has shown me how rich 
and rewarding marriage can be. My 
wife had done that before Paula 
arrived. But it can be said that 
our _blonde-haired, _ blue-eyed 
‘daughter has immeasurably deep- 
ened the delights of wedlock. 

She has given us her precious 
self to share and rejoice over. She 


has given us lots of laughs. And 
who can estimate the importance 
of shared laughter in cementing 
the bond of marital love? With 
her cuts and bruises, her falls and 
her occasional illnesses, she has 
given us some moments of worry 
and concern. But how such mo- 
ments can weld parents ever more 
strongly 

Paula’s education of her father 
is still going on. Despite his faults 
and shortcomings, I like to think 
that her pupil is an apt one. Not 
overly bright, but willing to learn. 
Some day Paula will probably 
marry. I suppose, in a sense, her 
wedding will be my graduation, 
her ring of gold on third finger, 
left hand, will be my diploma. 
Until that eventful day, I look 
forward to continuing to receive 
the most rewarding of all educa- 
tions, that of a father at the hands 
of his devoted daughter. 
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A little boy was amazed to learn that his father wasn’t going 
to grow any taller. “You mean,” he asked, “that you’re not go- 
ing to grow any more the rest of your life?” 


“That’s right,” answered his father. 
“Well, then,” asked the boy, “why do you keep on eating?”— 


The Far East 
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“Why are you beating up this boy?” queried the gentleman 
who had rescued a child from two other youngsters. 


“Because he makes mistakes in arithmetic,” they answered. 
“But that’s none of your business,” he replied. 
“Oh, yes it is,” was the comeback. “He lets us copy his 


papers.” —Liguorian 
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FEATURED BOOK CONDENSATION 


VICTORY 


Condensed from the book 
JOSEPHINE BURTON 


ANTHONY BURTON was born with an 
incredible number of physical misfortunes: 
his hands, without radius and carpal bones, 
were at once ugly and useless; half his face 
was paralyzed; the roof of his mouth was 
convex, which would almost certainly 
mean a speech impediment later on; and 
one of his eyes cried uncontrollably. The 
doctors, trying to be as comforting as pos- 
sible, advised Mrs. Burton “to teach him 
to use his toes”; every other form of ac- 
tivity was permanently closed to him. 

Slowly and with infinite patience 
Mrs. Burton tested his capacities and 
adapted them, until finally he was 
able to go to boarding school and 
distinguish himself as a student and, 
astonishingly, as a tennis player. 

Mrs. Burton tells her story to 
show how a particular task was ac- 
complished by determination and 
prayer. How she does so should be 
an invaluable lesson for parents 
whose children do not have An- 
thony’s handicaps. 


Crippled Victory, by Josephine Burton, copyright 1956 and wubtehed at $2.75 by 
36 Sheed and Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
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HAD ALWAYS longed for a 

baby, and after twelve and a 

half years of married life my 
son was born. I have had many 
joys in my life: this was the great- 
est of all. 

He was due to arrive Septem- 
ber 10, 1939, but being an impa- 
tient creature he decided to make 
his appearance on August 9. When 
I awoke after the birth, my hus- 
band was beside me holding a 
magnificent bunch of flowers. His 
first words were: “You have a 
lovely baby boy.” Strangely 
enough, I didn’t ask to see him, 
and I remember little more about 
that day. 

I needed a good deal of help 
while in the hospital, for some 
time back I had had an attack of 
mumps which had left me with 
neuritis: my hands and arms were 
in great pain and I could not use 
them. I thought this was why 
they didn’t bring me my baby to 
hold. I remember saying to one 
of the nurses that I could not 
imagine anything more terrible 
than to be permanently unable to 
use one’s hands. She left the room 
hurriedly. 

The sixth day after Anthony’s 
birth, my doctor came to see me. 
He looked extremely grave. Tak- 
ing both my hands in his, he said: 
“Your baby will never use his 
thumbs, and probably never his 
hands.” Then he went on to ex- 


plain how the hand works. He 


used a brooch as a means of com- 
parison, the brooch itself being 
the big bone and the pin the ulna, 
and tried to show me that the 
absence of radius and 

would almost certainly mean that 
-_— hands would be quite use- 
ess. 

Nor was this all. One side of 
the face had Bell’s paralysis, and 
one tear duct did not function. As 
a result of the paralysis the roof of 
the mouth was convex—a condi- 
tion which impedes speech and 
causes teeth to come in late, bad- 
ly placed and badly formed. 

When he saw that I had taken 
in the situation the doctor asked 
the nurse to bring me the baby. 
His small arms were already in 
plaster and one side of his face 
was twisted, though the other was 
pretty. As I looked at him, I 
wondered why God had made him 
like that. Why must a child be 
born to suffer? And at that mo- 
ment I prayed that he might die. 
Then suddenly, as if my eyes were 
opened, came the thought: Where 
is your faith? Where is your cour- 
age? Are you thinking of yourself 
or the child? And I realized I had 
been thinking of myself. 

That evening my husband came 
to see me. He had known all the 
time—even now he knew more 
than I did, for I had not yet had 
the shock of seeing Anthony’s 
hands without the plasters. We 


made an act of hope together, and 
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a pact to help each other. We 
made a resolution that, however 
unhappy we were, Anthony 
should not suffer. And I think he 
never did, through us. 

The first step was to learn to 
put on the plasters. Their object 
was to pull out the hands and 
keep them in line with the upper 
arms. As each forearm was only 
an inch long the plasters were 
difficult to make, and at first I 
needed someone to help me with 
them. 


WE were living in London and 
now the war was upon us. Until 
it actually broke out I spent most 
of my time talking to doctors. I 
must have driven them frantic try- 
ing to wring some admission that 
there was hope. But none of them 
would commit themselves. 

On September Ist Poland was 
invaded and we left London to 
stay with my sister at Hampton 
Court. This was our home for 
the next five years. As soon as 
we were settled my work with 
Anthony began. The question 
was: how to begin? 

I decided the first thing to do 
was to yd to straighten the hands. 
Every day after each meal I 
would sit and rub the arms with 
olive oil—rub it well into the skin 
of the inner arm, and then mas- 
sage each arm in turn until my 
own ached. Then I would take 
each tiny lifeless finger and try to 
move the bones (there were no 
joints). I would twist, bend and 
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rub them, holding the base of the 
wristless hand and bending it up 
and down. But months went by 
and there was no sign of move- 
ment. 


Nor was I given any encourage- 
ment by the medical profession. 
All I ever heard was, “You must 
teach him to use his toes; he will 
never be able to use his hands.” 
But I was still convinced that 
somewhere there was someone 
who could help us, and that with 
God’s help, with prayer, patience 
and perseverence, I should find 
him. 

Soon after Anthony’s first 
Christmas, I became very anxious 
about his eye. It was always 
blocked, and a perpetual stream 
of water flowed from it. Finally 
I took him to a specialist. 

As soon as he saw Anthony he 
knew what was wrong and what 
should be done. But it involved 
an operation, that meant a_hos- 
pital, and because of the war the 
pressure on all doctors and _hos- 
pitals was so great that the most 
he could suggest was to try to 
make a future—probably very dis- 
tant—appointment. 

But I was not to be put off. 
“Couldn’t you do it here? My sis- 
ter is a doctor and I have some 
nursing experience. I promise not 
to make a fool of myself or lose 
my head. I should forget that 
Anthony had anything to do with 
me and just look on him as a pa- 
tient.” 
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So Anthony was put into a 
swivel chair and I stood in front 
of him with his feet pressed firm- 
ly against my stomach, while my 
sister held his head. The doctor 
gave him a local anaesthetic and 
then probed his eye with an in- 
strument like a 
long steel knit- 
ting needle. The 
operation seem- 
ed endless: the 
instrument had 
to be _ inserted 
several times. 
But it was final- 
ly over and ever 
since that one 
ordeal Anthony’s 
eyes have been / ) 
as clear as stars, 
and the terrible 
stream that used 
to course down 
his cheek now 
flows in the normal way inside 
his nose. 

His paralyzed face, too, was 
improving. In spite of a neurolo- 
gist’s report that nothing could be 
done, I used to massage it every 
day, from chin to base of the-ear, 
while holding his chin and the 
top of his head between my 
thumb and first finger. I believe 


this was what finally did the trick, 
though it took some years. 

His first tooth did not come 
through until he thirteen 
months old; his hair, too, was very 
late in growing, though when it 
did it grew in be 


autiful curls. But 
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in all such ways he was backward. 

When Anthony was 16 months 
old I took him to an expert sur- 
geon who had previously exam- 
ined him. After examining the 
small hands and —— he looked 
up and said simply, “An operation 
gam- 
ble. What do 
you think?” 

“Need you 
ask me what I 
think?” I replied. 
“I am _ prepared 
to risk it.” 

He made it 
very clear that 
there was no 
certainty of suc- 
cess, but that all 
my rubbing, 
bending, mas- 
saging and _ pull- 
ing had made 
success at least 
possible. I cannot describe my de- 
light. It did not occur to me to 
think of the suffering that lay be- 
fore Anthony: I thought only of 
the enormous joy that might come 
to him through the operation. 

The operation was very long, 
involving an incision on the outer 
arm, another on the inner, and the 
insertion of a bone. For days he 
was in great pain, the tips of the 
fingers above the plasters: swollen 
to twice their size, and quite 
transparent, like white grapes. It 
was a week or ten days before he 
recognized me, and with recogni- 
tion came the first word I had 
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ever heard him say. He was sit- 
ting up in his cot at the time, and 
when he saw me at the door he 
screamed out “Mama!” I cannot 
describe the joy this one word 
gave me. 

He was in the hospital three 
months. Then I used to take him 
out in the fields to see the cows 
and sheep, and there I taught him 
“Baa-baa, black sheep” and “Lit- 
tle Boy Blue.” It did not take him 
long to put the words together 
and sing them in his sweet little 
voice. Although the operation 
had not been successful, for a 
short time the hand was actually 
straight. If I pressed the palm 
firmly he could move his fingers 
and, very slightly, bend the 
knuckle joints. I decided this ex- 
ercising of the fingers was what 
I would concentrate on. 


IN THE EARLY autumn of 1941 
we used to spend our days down 
by a river. I always took a few 
books out with us to read to An- 
thony and we used to kick and 
splash in the water, or I would 
make paper boats, or play at 
ducks and drakes. 

He was now beginning to want 
to do the things I did and, not 
content with pointing out big 
stones for me to throw in_ the 
water, he himself picked them up 
in his toes and threw them, gen- 
erally landing on his back. One 
day he suddenly bent down and 
picked up a stone. It wedged it- 
self between his fingers, and he 
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stood holding it out to me. It was 
the first time he had ever picked 
up anything — that he had ever 
held anything that I had _ not 
pressed between his fingers in 
such a way that he could not 
drop it. He wanted me to throw 
it in the river, but I could not. I 
took it from his hand and kept it, 
and have it to this day. 

I still made his plasters every 
week, and I now left room to fit 
a pencil under them in such a way 
that it was held firmly between 
the fingers. He was then able, 
by making movements with 
his shoulders, to draw lines and 
curves and the objects that all 
children draw. 

He could now walk, talk, sing, 
draw, bang on the piano with his 
plasters and ride his kiddy car by 
pressing his plasters down on the 
handles and guiding them by 
movements of the shoulders. He 
could say his short prayers too, 
and had some books to teach him 
about religion. 

I realized, of course, that when 
he went to school he would not 
be able to write like the other 
children, so I decided to teach 
him something in which he would 
be ahead of them. Fortunately I 
speak French fairly well, so every 
day we had our French lesson. 
He enjoyed it so much that if he 
was naughty I used to punish him 
by withholding the lesson. He 
soon learned almost as much 
French as I know myself, and 
made the same mistakes. 
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At the beginning of October 
1942 the surgeon suggested an- 
other operation. He took a piece 
of the tibia from ‘Anthony’s right 
leg and bifurcated the ulna in the 
hope of obtaining a graft. This, 
of course, temporarily put both 
arm and leg out of action, and 
once again Anthony was seriously 
ill. He didn’t come home again 
until just before Christmas, the 
right arm, from shoulder to finger- 
tips, enveloped in plaster. 

When we took off the plaster 
he could move his fingers and 
even had some slight sideways 

in them. It was now essen- 
tial to give his arm the right sup- 
port and teach him to bend it — 
something which up to that time 
had been impossible. A _well- 
known maker of artificial limbs 
made him a wonderful contrap- 
tion of leather and steel, like an 
artificial arm, and we slowly 
taught him how to use it. 

His more normal education con- 
tinued, of course, along with the 
training of his hands. By the time 
he was four and a half he could 
read for himself a story. He liked, 
also, to listen to little stories in 
French: it was extraordinary how 
much French he knew. 

I had taken him to school for 
about two hours a day when he 
was still under three so he could 
adjust to other children. He was 
there from Easter 1942 to the end 
of the summer term and he learn- 
ed to mix with other children and 
to be treated like one of them. 
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This is just what we wanted. 

I took him back to this school 
for the last two months of the 
summer of 1943, when he was 
just under four. The headmaster 
was amazed at his progress. He 
could now use his right hand, 
hold his right arm up, bend his 
fingers from the knuckles, even 
bend his arm, write a little, and 
fasten two buttons on his coat. 

Now that he was using his 
hands more the temptation to 
touch things at the wrong times 
and in the wrong places was often 
too much for him, and I had to be 
very strict about it. He must have 
thought me somewhat illogical, 
for I had first allowed him almost 
unlimited liberty in feeling and 
handling flowers and ornaments 
in the sitting-room, so anxious was 
I that he should develop his sense 
of touch. I now had to tell him 
that this had been all right while 
he was a baby, but that the time 
had come when he must not touch 
things in other people’s houses. 
Not unnaturally, he found this 
rule hard to obey, and continually 
gave me shocks by touching some 
precious object. Whenever he did 
this he had to be smacked. When 
it was over we would kiss and 
shake hands and never refer to 
the incident again. 


ANTHONY WAS growing up 
now and as he grew a fresh anx- 
iety was beginning to show itself. 
His first teeth were now being re- 
placed by his second, and to our 
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horror these were growing hori- 
zontally, as if they were going to 
push through his lips. To make 
it worse they were almost like 
tusks, and on the upper jaw were 
two front teeth growing above the 
rest of the row. 

-Once again I heard the familiar 
words, “Very little can be done 
about it.” However, one of the 
most famous dental surgeons in 
London consented to take the 
case, though he added the warn- 
ing, “It will take years.” And so 
it.has—eight and a half years from 
his first visit. But his work has 
justified itself; for when one looks 
at’ Anthony’s mouth today and 
compares it with the many casts 
made of it at different times, it is 
hard to believe that it is the same. 
The teeth became so much better 
spaced that the two growing 
above the normal row had room to 
fit themselves in among the oth- 
ers. Gradually, too, all the teeth 
were induced to grow downwards 
instead of horizontally. 

Anthony went back to school 
after Christmas when he was five 
and stayed there until March, 
when he had to return for what 
he hoped would be the last opera- 
tion on his arm. The surgeon 
took a piece of bone from the 
tibia in his right leg and attempt- 
ed to join it with the upper arm 
by perforating both bones and 
tying them with—I believe—plati- 
num thread. The operation was 
painful, for the leg hurt as much 
as the arm, if not more. However, 
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it may be regarded as a partial 
success. It was performed three 
times, twice with a piece of tibia 
from the right leg, and once from 
the left. As a result Anthony can 
now use both hands. 

Once he had recovered from 
the operation, the question of 
his further education became 
urgent. A relative and very dear 
friend, Father Philip Clarke, sug- 
gested we send Anthony to Worth, 
a preparatory school in Sussex run 
by the Benedictines. We went to 
Worth and had an interview with 
the headmaster. 

This first visit to Worth took 
place when Anthony was just un- 
der six years old. At that time his 
sense of obedience was still some- 
what uncertain: discipline was 
something I felt I had to teach my 
own way, which was not always 
that of other parents. He was 
never given a chance to disobey: 
I always took it for granted that 
he would do as he was told, and I 
tried to thwart him as seldom as 
possible. Again, I never gave him 
a chance to tell me a lie. If I 
found or suspected that he had 
done something wrong, I never 
asked him whether he had done 
it: this puts a child on the de- 
fensive, so that almost without 
thinking he will come out with a 
denial. I always said instead, 
“Oh, darling, why did you do 
that?” If he had not done it he at 
once said so; if he had, he gave 
me whatever reason there was. 


To return—after this digression 
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—to our first visit to Worth. An- 
thony and I had been invited to 
tea with the headmaster, and I 
saw that this was going to be 
something of an ordeal. Anthony 
kept taking things off the head- 
master’s desk, ate very little, and 
every now and then got up to 
roam about the room. I was 
afraid to rebuke him for fear he 
would not obey me. 

After tea we all went out on the 
terrace. The sight of the lake at 
the foot of the hill was too much 
for Anthony, and he suddenly set 
off running like a deer toward it. 
Then the headmaster shouted 
“Anthony!” and, to my intense re- 
lief, Anthony turned his head and 
came back at once. I had had an 
unpleasant second wondering if he 
would obey—and, if not, whether 
the headmaster would decide that 
he was an undisciplined child who 
should not be admitted to the 
school. 


THE DAY AT last arrived when 
Anthony was to start his first term 
at Worth. I can still see him as 
we left, waving goodbye and try- 
ing to be brave. It was more than 
I was: as we got to the gate, I 
burst into tears. I could not help 
asking myself whether I had given 
up my job: whether Anthony 
would now no longer need me. 
Then I told myself not to be sel- 
fish: this was what I had wanted, 
what I had worked for. . 

All through the week I used to 
long for his letters, written first 
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in pencil and then—a great thrill 
—with his first pen. I could see 


from every letter how much he. 


was enjoying his lessons, although,” 
as he was in a class of boys older 
than himself, there was not much 
chance of his being first. 

He was happy at school, for on 
January 17 he wrote: “Just for 
once I am so happy here that I 
wish I could stay here for ever.” 

A few weeks later he wrote: “I 
have moved up for Latin and 
maths—sometimes I feel so happy 
when I play with my little friends 
that in my mind I seem to see 
you. This term I have started to 
play rugger.” On February 14 a 
double progress is recorded: “I 
can undo my top button now and 
Mr. J. says I am getting better at 
geography.” 

In May there was a new source 
of happiness—cricket, of which he 
wrote: “I like it very much. I am 
not playing very well, but the 
only thing I do well is fielding. 
The difficulty of my being a ‘but- 
terfingers’ was easily resolved by 
putting me in the deep at long or 
fine leg. I was a fairly fast run- 
ner and as I could not throw the 
cricket ball very far there was 
usually a covering fielder to take 
it from me and throw it to the 


wicket. When the ball came | 


straight at me along the ground 


the recognized method was to put . 


one’s ankles together and scoop it 
up. The rest was fairly easy.” 


There was almost nothing he . 


would not try his hand at. He 
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wanted to learn carpentry; and al- 
though I felt pretty sure it would 
be a waste of time and money, I 
. let him see what he could do. He 
had an excellent teacher and in 
the course of a year, Anthony pro- 
duced some shelves, a boat, and a 
very well-made tray. When I say 
he produced them, I do not know 
to this day how much was his 
work. But however much he did 
or didn’t do, he brought them 
home with immense pride, and 
was delighted when I took the 
tray for my own personal use. 

The Easter term was marked 
for Anthony by a great event: he 
was given the leading part in the 
school play. He acted with entire 
unself-consciousness and with con- 
siderable depth and feeling. The 
part gave him self-confidence, and 
he acted afterwards in _ several 
other plays. 

I must not prolong my story 
unduly, so I will pass fairly quick- 
ly over the years. In September 
of 1951 Anthony was put in the 
scholarship class, to work among 
boys who were considered the 
most promising in the school. I 
could hardly believe the news — 
Anthony in the scholarship class, 
after all my fears that he would 
never be able to write like other 
boys, or—possibly—go to an ordi- 
nary school. And not only was he 
in the class, but at last, at about 
10:30 on Sunday evening, March 
16, the telephone rang and we 
were told that Anthony had been 
awarded an open scholarship to 
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Downside. 

I anxiously awaited the next 
letter from Anthony. I longed for 
word about the examination he 
had had to take for the scholar- 
ship. But in the next letter, or the 
next after that, there was not a 
word about the exam or the schol- 
arship. The great interest now was 
tennis. 

He practised tennis with extra- 
ordinary fervour. The difficulty 
over serving and _ returning the 
balls he overcame in a way of his 
own, holding the racket between 
his knees and throwing the ball 
high in the air with both hands, 
then, as it came down, grasping 
the racket—again with both hands 
—and swinging his arms with a 
strong movement from the shoul- 
ders. It sounds a complicated 
procedure, but it succeeded, for 
at Worth Prize Day, I had the 
joy of seeing Anthony go up to re- 
ceive the prize for the doubles 
finals—four tennis balls in a net! 

A few days later we came to 
take him at the end of his last 
term at Worth. He had been 
there for five years, each year 
happier than the last. I know 
that as Anthony himself grows 
older he will come to see more 
and more clearly how much 
Worth did for him, for I can 
think of no other school which 
would have helped so much in 
developing his character and fos- 
tering his interests and gifts. 

Anthony first went to Downside 
in September 1952. And from the 
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very beginning he loved it. He 
liked the greater liberty he had 
there; he liked being with older 
boys; he enjoyed the innumerable 
school activities—billiards, bridge, 
debates, plays, concerts, contests 
of every description, clubs, the 
weekly cinema. He attended 
most of the cricket matches, he 
swam, played squash, took as ac- 
tive a part in school life as he 
could. On Prize Day he was 
awarded the French prize. 

The summer holidays came 
round in due course but this year 
we did not take our usual holiday. 
I was feeling ill: I spent most of 
the time lying in the garden in 
a chaise-longue while Anthony 
swam, played tennis, read. Then 
his report came and I read: “Gen- 
eral conduct excellent. He has had 
quite a good term and has been 
quietly progressing. The extent 
of his potential ability is not yet 
clear, but I think he can do quite 
well.” 

When I read those words I felt 
at last entitled to give way to my 
illness. I pont. upstairs and 
rang up the doctor, who took me 
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off at once to see a specialist. A 
few hours later I was tucked in a 
bed in a hospital, and at 9 a.m. 
the next morning I had an opera- 
tion. 


When term-time came around, 
Anthony set out again for Down- 
side. Before he left he came to 
the hospital to say goodbye, and 
when, for a few minutes, we were 
alone together he bent over me 
and said: “I never realized how 
much you meant to me before. 
Wouldn't it be dreadful if you 
died?” 


But, please God, I shall not die 
yet. I hope I shall live to see 
him at the university, and to know 
that he is making use of his tal- 
ents, not only for himself, but for 
others. I hope that the saying 
may be fulfilled, which we repeat- 
ed every term before he went 
back to school—“Be truthful and 
honest in all your dealings: the 
pee ‘you will enjoy here and 

ereafter will repay you better 
than gold.” I pray that God will 
bless and keep him very close to 
His Sacred Heart. 


Just in Case 


David had failed to send his godmother a birthday card, and 
his mother suggested that he write a note of apology. ; 

The youngster seemed eager to write the letter, which sur- 
prised his mother until he showed her what he had written. 

“I’m sorry I forgot your birthday,” the letter read, “and it 
would serve me right if you forget mine, which comes on next 
Wednesday.”—The Sign. 
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CAN YOU 
MANAGE 
MONEY ? 


Take this quiz and find out 


Condensed from Parade 


DO you spend 
your. money 
wisely, to get 
the fullest bene- 
fit out of your 
hard-earned dol- 
lars? Do you know how to make 
money work to make more money? 

All this is knowledge that’s lit- 
erally worth its weight in gold. 
Here are 20 questions. about 
money managing, questions that 
frequently bedevil middle-income 
families. Try answering them to 
learn just how smart you are with 
money. While you're at it, you'll 
get some valuable tips on how to 
manage the family finances better. 


Questions: 


1. A typical American family, 
say food experts, can eat good, 
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healthful meals on this amount of. 
money per person per day: a) 60 
cents; b) $1; c) $1.50. 

2. If you are forced to cash in 
U. S. “E” Bonds, it is best to cash 
in first a) the oldest; b) those 
bought most recently. 

3. Generally speaking, a family 
should not buy a house costing 
more than a) 1% to 2% times the 
family’s annual income; b) 3 to 4 
times its annual income; c) half 
its annual income. 

4. If you pay 1 per cent interest 
a month on the unpaid balance 
of a debt, you actually are being 
charged a yearly interest rate of a) 
1 per cent; b) about 6 per cent; 
c) 12 per cent. 

5. U. S. “E” Bonds are most, 
suitable for a) temporary savings, 
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you expect to use soon; b) long- 
range savings. 

6. If you have postal-savings 
certificates issued before Sept. 1, 
1954, it may be best to turn them 
in for new ones at the end of the 
next interest period because a) 
certificates issued after that date 
earn compound interest instead of 
simple interest, as before; b) in- 
terest on certificates issued after 
that date is non-taxable. 

7. In buying stocks or mutual- 
fund shares, a man should register 
some shares jointly in his wife's 
name because a) she can sell them 
without bothering him; b) they 
can get an additional dividend 
credit on their income-tax return; 
c) if he is sued, his creditors can- 
not seize the shares. 

8. The average U. S. family 
shells out this percentage of its 
income for clothing: a) 5 per cent; 
b) 8 to 10 per cent; c) 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

9. “Investment clubs” are a) 
groups of small investors who get 
together to discuss investments 
and pool funds for buying stock; 
b) clubrooms where stockbrokers 
meet to exchange information; c) 
regulations of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission concerning 
the issuing of new stock. 

10. passbook loan, which 
pledges the savings in your ac- 
count against the loan, can save 
you money a) whenever you need 
cash; b) if you are forced to with- 
draw money from the account just 


before the dividend or interest 
date. 


11. For most families, say the 
food experts, the average reason- 
able expenditure for meat, poultry 
and fish should be a) 25 per cent 
of the food budget; b) 10 per 
cent; c) 50 per cent. 


12. If you owe $600 and repay 
it in 12 monthly installments, 
with the finance charge coming 
to $36, you actually have paid an 
annual interest rate of about a) 6 
per cent; b) 12 per cent; c) 36 
per cent. 

13. A family that has fallen be- 
hind in payments on its debts will 
find it least costly to a) get another 
loan to pay off the old creditors; 
b) ask a private debt adjuster to 
stave off creditors; ¢) try to ar- 
range smaller but regular pay- 
ments. 


14. The safest way for a retired 
person to draw on his capital for 
living expenses is to a) buy an an- 
nuity; b) invest in common stocks; 
c) find out the number of years 
of typical life expectancy for his 
age and then split up his capital 
accordingly. 

15. The items which have risen 
the most in cost since 1950 — and 
thus require larger budget allot- 
ments — are: a) foods; b) housing 
and medical; c) clothing’ and 
furniture. 

16. For a young family inter- 
ested in growth of its capital — 
but safety too — experts some- 
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times recommend a) convertible 
preferred stock; b) uranium and 
oil-exploration shares; c) muni- 
cipal bonds. 

17. A man desires to make sure 
his family will receive at his death 
an income of $50 a month for 20 
years (to supplement Social Se- 
curity payments). For this purpose 
he needs to carry insurance of 
about a) $2,500; b) $5,000; c) 
$9,500. 

18. “Growth stocks” — shares in 
expanding industries that pay re- 
latively low dividends because 
they plow back earnings into the 
business — are considered a good 
choice for a) elderly retired people 
who want immediate income; b) 
young families who now have 
adequate incomes. 

19. The average family in the 
U. S. today sets aside this per- 
centage of income for replacement 
of home furnishings and equip- 
ment: a) 2 per cent; b) 15 per 
cent; c) 6 per cent. 

20. When arranging a_ mort- 
gage, it is wise to ask for the 
right to “prepay without penalty” 
because a) at some time you may 
have the extra cash to reduce your 
mortgage — and thus your interest 
costs; b) you will thus be able to 
to pay for appliances and other 
extras under the mortgage; c) this 
lets you make a smaller down pay- 
ment on the house. 
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Answers: 


1) b. 2) b (because the older 
bonds will be earning a higher 
interest rate). 3) a. 4) ¢ (since you 
multiply a monthly interest rate 
by 12 to get the yearly rate). 5) b 
(they earn only 1.5 per cent the 
first five years, 4.5 per cent the 
second). 6) a (interest on the older 
certificates doesn’t earn additional 
interest until you buy new certi- 
ficates with it). 7) b (each can 
exclude up to $50 in dividends). 
8) b. 9) a. 10) b (a short-term pass- 
book loan costs you interest — but 
can save a dividend). 11) a. 12) 
b (since your average debt is only 
half the original amount, in this 
case $300). 18) c. 14) a (since 
annuities will pay you a fixed sum 
for the rest of your days, no mat- 
ter how many years you live). 15) 
b (three times more than the 
other items). 16) a (they're more 
secure than common stocks but 
can be exchanged for them at a 
pre-established price at any time). 
17) c. 18) b. 19) c. 20) a. 


How you rate: 


Score 5 points for every correct 
answer. A score of 80 to 100 in- 
dicates you're an astute person 
with a dollar. A score of 55 to 75 
means you're as good a manager 
of money as the next person. But 
a score of 50 or below should 
warn you to restudy your money 
managing. 
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After just one year in 
pro basketball, Maurice 
Stokes is being called 


Maurice 


The 
Magnificent 


Dave Warner 


(7 of the most polished 
pieces of property in the 
National Basketball Association, 
basketball’s major league, is a 6-7, 
230-pound Negro who needs 
glasses to see his way around. 

In that respect, Maurice Stokes, 
who after one year in pro basket- 
ball is known as Maurice The 
Magnificent, reminds hoop fans of 
George Mikan. Big George was 
notorious for his poor eyesight but 
not when it came to stuffing a 
basketball through the rim. 


Not long ago, the nation’s 
sports writers and _ sportscasters 
voted Mikan the outstanding bas- 
ketball player of the 20th Century. 
But there are many who will tell 
you that Stokes is even more val- 


uable than Mikan, because he can 
do more things on the court. 

Although he had’ won 
American honors at tiny St. Fran- 
cis College, Loretto, Pa., Stokes 
was virtually a surprise to pro 
basketball fans. The year Stokes 
entered pro basketball also mark- 
ed the entrance of the talented 
and highly publicized Tom Gola 
from La Salle College. 


Burdened with such a tremen- 
dous reputation even before he 
had played his first pro game, 
Gola proved himself a success in 
his rookie year. But talented 
Tommy had to step aside for 
Stokes when Rookie of the Year 
and All-Star game selections were 
being passed out. Stokes played 
in the All-Star game in his first 
pro season in the league; Gola 
didn't. 

Now in his sophomore year in 
the NBA as a member of the 
Rochester Royals, Stokes gives 
every promise of adding another 
lustrous chapter to what should 
become a full pro cage career. 

As mentioned, Stokes’ value 
lies in that he can do so many 
things. He can play up front, in 
back, or in the corners. He moves 
like a small man, rebounds beau- 
tifully and can play a man inches 
taller on even terms. He has all 
the shots, including a deadly one- 
hand push from around the free 
throw circle. He passes off very 
well and often. Though he is a 
prolific scorer, he was high in the 
league’s individual ratings of re- 
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bounds and assists. 

Many players coming into pro 
ball from college must be shown 
all over again how to move and 
ea the ball, how to play tight 

efense. Stokes showed natural 
ability for these faculties, almost 
to a point where he might have 
invented them. 

Because he is a Negro, Abe 
Saperstein naturally wanted to 
sign Stokes for his Harlem Globe 
Trotters and offered him good in- 
centive to do so. 

Stokes pondered the offer for 
days, then gave this reply: “I 
would have liked to visit many of 
the faraway places where the 
Trotters play. But in the long run, 
the travelling is too much. The 
Trotters play in a different place 
every night. Besides the NBA is a 
tougher league as compared to the 
opponents the Trotters play. I 
felt if I had any basketball abil- 
ity at all, I wanted to find out 
what I could do against what I 
considered to be the best in all 
basketball competition.” 

Once when Stokes was playing 


in a big college basketball tour- 
nament in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden, Sweetwater Cllif- 
ton, formerly of the Harlem Globe 
Trotters, now of the NBA’S New 
York Knickerbockers, was a spec- 
trator at the game, enjoying a bus- 
man’s holiday. 

Stokes’ St. Francis team lost 
the game to Dayton but, even in 
a losing cause, Stokes was easily 
the game’s outstanding player, 
scoring 43 points and playing a 
smashing all-around game. 

To say that Clifton was im- 
pressed would be an understate- 
ment. “Stokes is the best I’ve ever 
seen. He can do _ everything,” 
Sweets offered. 

Cliffton also was among the first 
to get a look at Stokes in the pro 
league. For it was against Clifton 
and his Knickerbocker teammates 
that Stokes played his first pro 
—_ And, in his very first 
eague game, Stokes served notice 
of things to come, playing a scor- 
ing, passing and rebounding game 
that left the Knicks reeling and 
the crowd dazzled. 


An old man from the hill country took his first trip to the 
city. Walking into a large building, he saw a doorman standing 
by a lift. A very old lady stepped in, a light flashed red, and she 


was gone. 


A moment later the lift decended, and out stepped a beau- 


tiful young girl. 


“Bedad,” said the old man, blinking his eyes, “I should’ve 
brought my old woman with me.”—The Irish Digest 
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considered a trivial surgical procedure 


FACTS AND FICTION 


ABOUT YOUR 
TONSILS 


tonsillectomy is no longer 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


ONE of 
most common 
problems faced 
by the average 
occurs 
when he is con- 
fronted by the 
mother of a 
child who says 
to him: “We just can’t stand this 
any longer, doctor. Johnny's ton- 
sils have got to come out. He has 
colds all the time. No sooner does 
he get over one than he starts an- 
other. He runs a fever. He’s cross 
and cranky, he’s difficult to man- 
age, and it gets me down.” 

It is true that for many years 
parents and doctors considered 
tonsils useless, disease-breeding 
things. As recently as 1955 The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association called _ tonsillectomy 
“the most frequent surgical pro- 


the 


cedure in the United States.” Sur- 
geons used to snip out tonsils right 
and left. Many of them thought 
that tonsils did no good, that 
large tonsils were always infect- 
ed, that infected tonsils could 
cause all manner of serious dis- 
eases, so they were “better out.” 
Medical science in recent years 
has, however, warmed up to a 
more conservative point of view. 
A tonsillectomy is no longer con- 
sidered a routine and trivial sur- 
gical procedure. 

From time to time a doubting 
Thomas comes along and chal- 
lenges an established idea. One 
such prober was Dr. Albert D. 
Kaiser of Rochester, New York. It 
occurred to Dr. Kaiser that, to de- 
termine the value of tonsil remov- 
al, a controlled study was needed 
—a comparison of a group of chil- 
dren who had not been operated 
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on with a similar group who had. 
He undertook a painstaking fol- 


low-up study over a_ ten-year 
period. More than 2,000 children 
in each group were watched, and 
a record was made of the number 
of colds, sore throats, and other 
infections they contracted, as well 
as the number of children who de- 
veloped rheumatic fever and 
nephritis (kidney disease), two 
relatively uncommon diseases that 
are thought to follow tonsil infec- 
tion. The results showed surpris- 
ingly little difference between the 
two groups. Rheumatic fever and 
nephritis occurred less frequently 
in the operated-on group but were 
rare in both. Upper respiratory 
infections—colds and sore throats— 
were slightly less frequent in the 
operated-on group, but infections 
of the lower respiratory tract — 
bronchitis and pneumonia — were 
slightly more frequent, as was 
sinusitis. 

Summing up Dr. Kaiser's ex- 
periments it was concluded that 
there are, of course, still circum- 
stances in which it is advisable to 
remove tonsils—but the prevention 
of colds is not one. All children, 
with and without tonsils, are more 
susceptible to colds than are 
grownups. 

All the air we breathe, all our 
food and the infections from dirty 
little fingers flow past the tonsils 
that are appropriately called 
“germ catchers.” As a child’s teeth 
break through, the gums are often 
bruised, and bruised gums are 


January 


particularly susceptible to infec- 
tion. The nearby tonsils and ad- 
enoids readily pick up such infec- 
tions. This is one reason why ton- 
sillitis is often associated with the 
eruption of the teeth, especially 
the molars. 


“Tonsils should never be re- 
moved just because they are large 
(no harm in that, and small, em- 
bedded ones may be worse), or 
because of frequent sore throats,” 
says Dr. Roland K. Wright. “Swol- 
len and inflamed tonsils, however, 
are by no means ‘definitely infect- 
ed.’ In this angry state they are 
merely doing the job nature in- 
tended for them: trapping and 
draining off infection, and helping 
to build up immunity for the fu- 
ture.” 


“More often than not,” says an- 
other specialist, “swollen tonsils 
deserve a medal for valor instead 
of condemnation. Then, too, it is 
well to remember that the normal 
size of tonsils varies, just like the 
size of noses and ears.” 


The emotional repercussions of 
a tonsillectomy operation are being 
given more consideration today 
than in the past. For the small 
fry, a tonsillectomy is usually the 
first operation and it is no trivial 
affair. So if your family physician 
should conclude that your child’s 
tonsils should be “fixed”—this is a 
better term for youngsters than 
“be taken out”—what should you 
do? 


Your first concern is your child’s 
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attitude. You want him to be 
brave, cheerful, cooperative and 
even unconcerned. To help him 
feel that way, you have to feel 
that way yourself. You can pave 
the way by helping him know 
some of the things that will hap- 
pen, so he will not be frightened 
by the strangeness of the experi- 
ence or the surroundings. If the 
child knows what to expect, so he 
cooperates with the doctor, nurses 
and hospital staff, it makes all the 
difference in the world. 

Dr. Roland B. Wright offers the 
following suggestions for avoiding 
the psychological pitfalls that all 
too often are encountered when a 
child is faced with an operation 
for the first time. 

“The child should be told of 
the operation only a day or two 
beforehand, so that tension does 
not build up. The need for the 
operation should be explained to 
the child, preferably by the fam- 
ily doctor. The operation must 
not be discussed in the child’s 
presence. The child should be 
shown pictures of the hospital, the 
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operating room, the doctor and 
nurses in gowns and masks. An 
actual tour of the hospital to get 
acquainted with nurses, doctors 
and some of the unusual equip- 
ment is highly advisable. Of 
course, one or both parents should 
be present before and after the 
operation. It’s a good idea, too, 
to let the child see the doctor who 
will take his tonsils out. They 
should have a chance to talk to- 
gether and become acquainted so 
the surgeon will not seem like a 
stranger.” 

Whether or not tonsils are 
chronically infected or enlarged to 
the point of obstructing breathing 
and swallowing is up to your 
doctor to decide. With the newer 
drugs and antibiotics available to 
help the human body combat ser- 
ious infections, the chances are 
that your doctor will lean over 
backwards to give nature the help 
it needs. He will advise you to 
leave the tonsils where they be- 
long, unless surgery is indicated, 
as the best way to tame those 
germ-fighting tonsils for good. 


All the Angles 


Husband (to talkative wife): “Don’t you think you ought 
to stop and think about what you’re going to say.” 

Wife: “Heavens no! How on earth could I know what to 
think until I’ve heard what I’ve got to say on the subject?” — 
Precious Blood Messenger 
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Me 


By Virginia Bradley 


I AM a fanatic 
with a pair of 
shears. 

The addiction 
began when as a 
bride I was pluck- 
ed suddenly from 
the realm of the 
career girl and 
confronted with 
the overwhelming 
problems of a 
housewife. 

I had no idea how to make a 
slip cover, whether to use blue in 
the north room, how to provide 
protection against moths or (and 
this was most important) what 
and how to cook. 

The women’s magazines were 


_. exceedingly helpful, and I began 
54 


Clippings from the maga- 
zines—from hints on child 
care to how to fix foods the 
family won’t eat anyway— 
were making home _ sweet 
home burst at the seams 


to clip and catalogue everything 
I could lay hands on. 

Articles of general information 
were put in notebooks and tucked 
away in the secretary. Recipes 
were kept in files in the kitchen. 
Every day I added to my collec- 
tion—how to clean the top of a 
gas range, care and repair of a 
husband's suit, how to make a 
lamp shade, a really good corn 
remedy and a sure fire fudge cake. 

Pleased with the efficient, or- 
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derly housekeeper I had become, I 
even read the articles in those 
early days. 


Then came World War II. The 
clipping redoubled. The absence 
of men from the home front made 
it necessary (so the writers wrote) 
for a woman to take over new 
tasks. 

She must be able to replace 
washers in the plumbing, repair 
electric cords, paper ms, 
cut up a chicken. 

I clipped like mad. 

Now came the children — Ste- 
phen, Michael, Elizabeth. I had 
to use the secretary drawers for 
diapers instead of notebooks. I 
was running short of space, but 
not of material. The children 
only added to my collections. 

There were hints on child care, 
exercises to keep my figure (or 
get it back), suggestions for chil- 
dren’s parties. 

Experts told me what to do 
when Michael might swallow a 
pin, if Stephen should bite his 
playmate or Elizabeth suck her 
thumb. 

Come to think of it, none’ of 
these problems arose, but had 
they, the solution would have 
been at my fingertips. 

Or would it? When I forfeited 
the secretary, my filing system be- 
gan to crack. I couldn’t always 
find my notebooks. As a matter 


of fact, I couldn’t always find the 
diapers either. Home sweet home 
was bursting at the seams. 


The worst phase of my addic- 


tion, however, was in the food 
department. There were always a 
few ‘how to do’ articles I could 
bypass, such as Grooming Your 
Dog and Pruning the Pyracantha 
(we had neither). But after all, we 
ate three times a day. And you 
know how attractive and mouth- 
watering a strawberry pie or bar- 
becued spareribs can be in a color 
picture. 

Frying chickens alone were a 
terrific problem. I clipped reci- 
pes for fixing them in deep fat, 
with wine, with pineapple, with 
rice, barbecued and curried. Still, 
I know I shall never do anything 
with a frying chicken except fry 
it and serve it with thick milk 
gravy just as my mother and 
grandmother did before me. 

My family won’t eat it any oth- 
er way. 

Certain vegetables also gave me 
a bad time. I found methods for 
serving cauliflower with cheese, 
garlic butter, hollandaise sauce 
and raw in salad. And unless I 
sneak it in on a company meal, I 
will probably never serve cauli- 
flower at all. No one in the house 
will touch it. 

The recipes graduated from in- 
dex files to shoe boxes, and the 
shoe boxes started nudging the 
pots and pans. It was then I de- 
cided to level off with my clip- 
ping and clean out the dead 
weight. 

From that time on I was going 
to be discriminating. I did toss 
out a few items under infant care 
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and feeding, and I managed to 
discard half a dozen or so of the 
recipes, among them Mandalay 
Whip. 

I must tell you about Mandalay 
Whip. It was concocted of mash- 
ed bananas, cherry gelatine, 
strong coffee, nutmeg and pecans. 

No one liked it. What is more, 
it seemed to have been propor- 
tioned for the woman in the shoe, 
and since I could not bear to 
waste the ingredients, I, and I 
alone, ate Mandalay Whip from 
Monday till Friday. 

I realized by this time that I 
was trapped. To stop clipping 
was impossible, and the things 
piled up faster than I could or 
would throw them out. 

The reducing diets I kept, be- 
cause I never knew when I might 
need them. Sentimentality de- 
terred me from discarding my 
mother’s recipes, although they 
lay dormant. 

You can see what a hopeless af- 
fliction this is. While my family 
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tries to keep appealing material 
out of my sight and strives to in- 
terest me in normal things like 
baseball games and broken win- 
dows, other people are working 
overtime to provide more culi- 
nary masterpieces with intriguing 
names. And every day writers 
come up with ideas which I just 
know I'll find helpful some time 
in the future. 

I cringe when I see new home 
magazines on the stands, knowing 
I shall buy them and make a dive 
for the scissors as soon as I get 
home. 

It will take federal law or 
something like Alcoholics Anony- 
mous to bring about a cure. In 
the meantime, Mike may have to 
move his socks over to make room 
for another notebook, and _per- 
haps I can squeeze one more shoe 
box in among the frying pans. 

Incidentally, have you seen the 
menu suggestions in the maga- 
zines this month? Hand me the 


scissors, please. 


oN) 


The little girl rushed into the house and flung herself into 


her mother’s arms sobbing. 


“Why, darling,” said the mother. “What on earth is the mat- 


ter?” 


“M-my dolly,” cried the child. “Billy broke my dolly.” 
“Oh, what a shame! How did he do it?” 
“He was being n-naughty,” lisped the child, “and I hit him 


over the head with it.”—The Far East 
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The Catholic 
Alcoholic 


Condensed from The Christian Family 


Catherine Christopher 


OHAMMED terrifying problem 
and some 
possible answers 


invei ghed 
against alcohol and 
the argument he 


couragingly small. 
The apparent 

reason for the high 

incidence of alco- 


used proved to be 
a strong deterrent to his followers. 
“If you drink wine,” he warned, 
“you will behave like Christians.” 
The facts support Mohammed’s 
implication that Christianity is no 
bulwark against alcoholism. Even 
more disturbing, for us, is the fact 
that Catholicism has not provided 
the faithful with a more effective 
immunity. Catholics have a high- 
er incidence of alcoholism than 
Protestant denominations and the 
Jews whose alcoholism is insignifi- 
cant. About one in five people in 
the United States is a Catholic; 
the estimate of total alcoholics is 
four million; and close to one mil- 
lion Catholics are alcoholics. 
Priests who work with alcohol- 
ics say that the number of rehabil- 
itations through individual coun- 
seling and the confessional is dis- 


holism among 
Catholics lies perhaps in the fact 
that more Catholics than ought to 
still believe in the old wives’ tales, 
the superstititions, and folklore on 
the subject. Even among intelli- 
gent and otherwise well-informed 
Catholics, there is a lagging be- 
hind in exploring the problem and 
suiting one’s attitudes and ap- 
proach to its demands in the light 
of up-to-date knowledge. There 
has been a deplorable failure to 
synthesize the moral factors of al- 
coholism with the scientific find- 
ings of such organizations as the 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies. 
To exemplify this situation, let us 
reconstruct a case history of alco- 
holism in a Catholic family where 
uninformed attitudes aggravated 
the problem of the alcoholic. 

John Harrington is a fine man, 
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a devoted husband and father, a 
good worker, and active in parish 
affairs—when he’s sober. Until 
the last couple of years, he was 
sober most of the time, often go- 
ing for months without taking a 
drink. When he did take one 
though, he kept right on till the 
bottle was empty. Lately John 
has started drinking oftener and 
longer and his wife Ann is a ner- 
vous wreck every time he leaves 
the house. She can never be sure 
in what condition he'll be when 
he comes back. 

Ann alternately pleads, nags, 
scolds, cries, consoles, and appeals 
to John’s finer nature. She some- 
times loses patience and lashes out 
at him, calling him cruel, selfish, 
and no good. She has talked the 
matter over with Father Kelly. 
Father came over to the house 
and had a man-to-man talk with 
John. Father Kelly succeeded in 
getting John to take the pledge. 
Ann pretends to her family and 
friends that nothing’s wrong. She 
protects John all she can. She 
stays alert to ferret out a. hidden 
bottle and pours its contents down 
the sink. John promised to lay 
off the strong stuff and stick to 

r. 

Ann subjects her own actions to 
scrutiny to see where she has 
failed John. She wonders if per- 
haps her nagging may contribute 
to his drinking or if those bills are 
driving John to drink. She com- 
forts John and tries to save him 
from a sense of shame after his 


January 
alcoholic bouts. When John’s 
foreman, a man of forthright 


speech, told John it was about 
time he took a good look at him- 
self, John brought his bruised ego 
home to Ann who kissed it and 
made it well. 


Let’s go back now and see 
where Ann made it easier for John 
to keep on drinking. 


She used the Pull-Yourself-To- 
gether approach. So did Father 
Kelly. The pledge John took was 
as effective as a tubercular pa- 
tient’s promise to stop coughing. 
The boss’s observation was closer 
to the right thing to say, but Ann 
neutralized its valuable shock ef- 
fect by comforting John. 

Ann introduced a moral issue 
into John’s drinking. She did not 
understand that how an alcoholic 
behaves does not involve morality 
at this phase any more than obes- 
ity, which is a consequence of the 
sin of gluttony, is a moral issue. 
As Father C. Ford states: the av- 
erage alcoholic is sick in body, 
mind, and soul, and usually can- 
not stop drinking without help. 
His responsibility is generally di- 
minished to a considerable extent, 
but each alcoholic, each drinking 
episode, and even each act of 
drinking must be judged separ- 
ately. 

Ann blamed herself and domes- 
tic problems for John’s drinking. 
Actually nobody is driven to drink 
by external problems. A nagging 
wife, intolerable worries —. these 
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constitute an excuse rather than 
an incentive to the alcoholic. 

Ann permitted John to monopo- 
lize the center of the stage at all 
times. She pampered his whims. 
She dramatized him. She rein- 
forced his belief that he was mis- 
understood. Scolding or consol- 
ing, she made him always the ob- 
ject of attention. Childishness is 
a characteristic of the alcoholic. 
Ann encouraged this childishness. 

In pouring the liquor down the 
sink, Ann only intensified John’s 
desire for it and made getting it a 
challenging battle of wits. She 
forced John to secret drinking and 
dishonesty—and again this com- 
pounded his sense of shame and 
increased his obsessive need for 
his “medicine.” 

When John agreed to lay off 
strong stuff, Ann’s relief indicates 
that she did not understand that 
the alcoholic cannot drink just a 
little and stop. Beer satisfies the 
alcoholic’s need and is just as con- 
ducive as whiskey is to uncontroll- 
ed drinking. 

In protecting John, and in 
shielding him from family, friends, 
and neighbors, Ann kept John 
from the salutary experience of 
having to face the consequences of 
his drinking—and social censure is 
one of these consequences. By the 
degree of protection, to that de- 
gree, Ann made drinking easier. 
Furthermore, in “covering up,” 
she gave John a rationale for his 
own dishonesty in secret drinking. 

Ann excused John. Her reason- 
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ing in doing this was of the same 
kind one would employ were one ‘ 
to excuse or overlook John’s hav- ' 
ing a cancer. In effort to make — 
John’s cross easier to bear, Ann” 
lulled him into content with the’ 
status quo. 
What can the family, the priest, | 
and fellow parishioners do, then, — 
to help the Catholic alcoholic? 
(The issue of what the alcoholic 
can do to help himself is not rele- 
vant because actually his help 
must come from outside and his 
own self-help lies in recognizing 
that he cannot help himself.) 
Medical and psychiatric help 
may be discounted appreciably. 
Spiritual help through the confes- 
sional has also proven far from 
effectual. Group therapy among 
other alcoholics is the only human 
instrument that has been valuable 
in the rehabilitation of the alco- 
holic. Alcoholics Anonymous is 
informed by the same philosophy 
that informs the Catholic doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The words may be different but 
the theme is the same—each of us 
is a member of a body of which 
Christ is the head and each of us 
is responsible for the rest of us. 
As fellows in the Mystical Body, 
Catholics must do something 


about their fraternal responsibility. 
The alcoholism of the man down 
the street is our problem. To the 
degree that we can help the alco- 
holic by not making it easier for 
him to drink, to that degree can 
our spiritual and corporal works 
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of mercy in his behalf achieve suc- 
cess. 


We must revise our opinion of 
the alcoholic—particularly must we 
substitute compassion for con- 
tempt. This compassion, however, 
does not mean giving in to a 
maudlin indulgence and excusing 
the alcoholic for the objective 
wrong he does. Certain sanctions 
are still indicated—the drunk driv- 
er must certainly be restrained, 
and the person who cannot be re- 
lied to drink gracefully in a social 
group doesn’t warrant an invita- 
tion to your party. In the use of 
traditional sanctions, the shift is 
to be in motivation. 

After all these considerations 
have informed your attitude, there 
is still one more instrument you 
can use and this is the most ef- 
fective of all—prayer through the 
permitted private devotions to 
Matt Talbot and through soliciting 
the intercession of the Holy 
Ghost, illuminator of dark minds. 

It is only through grace that 
the drinking alcoholic can become 
the nondrinking alcoholic. The 
nondrinking alcoholic is an amaz- 
ing demonstration of God’s grace 
flowing abundantly into a hitherto 
spiritually desolate soul. 

It would certainly seem worth- 
while for each of us to have a 
human part in such a miracle as 
this. And we can have that part 
if we but dovetail, in our attitudes 
and our actions, the elements of 
knowledge and morality which 
will make our desire to help the 


January 


alcoholics among us as effective 
in result as it is charitable in mo- 
tivation. 

Information, counseling and 
help are available in most com- 
munities through the Committee 
on Alcoholism—or may be obtain- 
ed by writing to the National 
Committee on Alcoholism, 2 East 
103rd_ Street, New York, New 
York. 


Quiz On Alcoholism 
(Check True or False) 


1. Once an alcoholic, always an 
alcoholic. 

2. You should urge the alcoholic 
to get in touch with Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

3. An alcoholic may drink wine 
at a formal dinner without the 
risk of backsliding. 

4. The primary causes of alco- 
holism have not been determined. 

5. A person isn’t an alcoholic 
until he drinks in the morning. 

6. A person isn’t an alcoholic 
until he starts drinking alone. 

7. A person may become an al- 
coholic with his first drink. 

8. Excessive drinking doesn’t 
imply alcoholism. 

9. The alcoholic’s binge is a 
mortal sin. 

10. Every alcoholic is a person 
of unusual sensitivity. 

1. True. There’s no “cured” al- 
coholic — only an alcoholic who 
doesn’t drink anymore. The cured 
alcoholic is an ex-drunk. 2. False. 
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The alcoholic must arrive at his one drink anywhere anytime. 4. 
own decision to seek help. 3. True. 5. False. 6. False. 7. True. 
False. The alcoholic cannot take 8. True. 9. False. 10. True. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by O. A. BATTISTA 


Nothing adds poise to a successful man like an attractive 
daughter standing beside him. 
* * ok 
A truly contented husband is one who can’t think of a prettier 
girl who would have married him. 
* * * 
Nothing arouses a woman’s curiosity like a neatly tied package 
that her husband thinks he has hidden from her. 
* * * 


Occasional hard knocks from visiting relatives aren’t too hard 
to take—on the front door. 
* * * 

Nothing makes a man enjoy a pipeful of tobacco like a wife 
who helps him light it up for him. 
* 

Some of the greatest satisfactions a parent gets out of marriage 
grow up and leave home. 
* * * 

Before a man climbs the ladder of success he usually finds the 
right woman to needle him up it. 
* * * 

No matter how heavy a mink coat may be you’s never hear a 
woman complain that it is weighing her down. 
* * * 


All you need to raise a family easily is a Saturday morning. 


* * 


The best baby-sitter in the world is a rich grandmother. 
* * 


All a parent has to do to make a child thirsty is fall sound 
asleep. 


*Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


HOLYDAY BOOK, Rev. F. X. 
Weiser, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. $3.00. 

Best-sellers, The Christmas 
Book and The Easter Book, are 
completed by this third volume 
on the liturgical cycle. All the 
Feasts which have become holy- 
days over the centuries are dis- 
cussed and explained, as well as 
the Sundays throughout the sea- 
son of Pentecost. 

The historical background and 
legendary accumulations concern- 
ing various Feasts are treated, 
each within its special focus. 
Thanksgiving is explained, along 
with Hallowe’en and St. Vitus’ 
Dance and St. Anthony’s Bread— 
just to show the scope of the treat- 
ment. A good index makes it pos- 
sible to find specific data easily 
and quickly. 


KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI, Eva 
K. Betz, St. Anthony Guild Press, 
508 Marshall Street, Paterson, 
New Jersey. $2.50. 

One of the most thrilling figures 
of modern times is introduced 
with life, dynamic action, gusto 
and vitality. No pious tale of a 
dead priest, this book attracts the 
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imagination, holds the attention, 
and jerks out the tears—not with 
sentiment but with admiration. 

Every energetic, realistic Amer- 
ican boy should be introduced to 
the Knight of Molokai. 


THE OPEN BOOK, Pamela 
Whitlock, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 
$3.75. 


A collection of stories, essays, 
poems, songs and music for girls 
and boys and every member of 
Christian families has been packed 
together in one treasure chest. 
Something can be found to suit 
every mood and to fill every need. 

Short stories from the Gospel 
rewritten in modern idiom make 
up the first part. The second is 
concerned with answers to boys’ 
and girls’ questions; the third with 
the story of Christmas. The fourth 
is composed of stories to be read 
or retold, and Part Five contains 
songs with music. 


THE LAST APOSTLE, Mother 
Ma Eleanor, S.H.C.J., Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. $2.00. 

In Mother Eleanor’s vivid style 
the wonderful life of Paul of Tar- | 
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sus springs into action. Few men 
have survived the thrills, tortures, 
excitements and spiritual yearn- 
ings which dot every line of this 
biography. Reading it one real- 
izes that Russia today is merely 
repeating the Roman challenge of 
yesterday. To read of the superb 
ardor with which Paul dashed 
through life for Christ is to en- 
kindle within one’s own heart a 
love and reverence for the Mas- 
ter strong enough to carry us, 
too, through tribulations for His 
Name’s sake. 


SHRINES OF OUR LADY, 
Sister M. Jean Dorcy, O.P., Sheed 
and Ward, 840 Broadway, New 
York 3, $2.75. 

Forty-eight shrines of Our 
Lady scattered throughout coun- 
tries all over the world are charm- 
ingly introduced. Our Lady’s own 
inimitable ways of informing who- 
ever was handy of the location 
where she wanted to be remem- 
bered are ingenious and_ novel. 
Sometimes a soldier finds a statue 
in the root of a tree, or a Lutheran 
minister is encountered by a 
weeping lady, or shepherds are 
directed to build a Church on one 
specified site. In these varied 
shrines Mary, our Queen, reveals 
herself as whimsical, human, lov- 
able, and, above all else, under- 
standing of the weaknesses and 
foibles of mankind. 


MY ESKIMOS, Rev. Roger Bul- 
jard, O.M.I., Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York. $1.95. 


Based on Inuk, this thrilling 
tale follows its original closely 
with the adaptations requisite for 
younger readers. The story is 
new, exciting, different, thrilling, 
out of this world—and its hero, 
Father Buliard, is living and mod- 
em. Any boy or girl would sit 
for hours entranced with the epic 
tale of the young French priest 
who became missionary to the Es- 
kimos. 

“There are none further north. 
We are the last.” With these 
words the fur-clad Eskimo reveals 
to Father Buliard that he has met 
the last living human being in the 
wild, wild North—and Father 
makes him a Catholic! The last 
people of the world belonged to 
Christ. For this Father Buliard 
had learned to eat raw fish, drink 
warm caribou blood, build an 
igloo, drive a dog team; and he 
had succeeded. This book is tre- 


mendous. 


RAINBOW TOMORROW, Nic- 
olete M. Stock, Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
$2.95. 

Maria Flores, typical eleven 
year old girl, moves with her fam- 
ily from the bustling city of Ma- 
nila to a small, lazy farm on the 
island of Luzon. She longs for a 
brother with whom to play, and 
has her wish gratified by the ar- 
rival of her cousin, Ramon. 

Ramon and Maria erupt through 
all the usual adventures of grow- 
ing up, but do so against the 
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background of Filipino culture, 
traditions, fiestas, and island life. 
Thus the book becomes educa- 
tional besides interesting to the 
young reader. 


MEDICINE FOR WILDCAT, 
Robert Riordan, Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
$2.00. 

The life adventures of Father 
Mazzuchelli, O.P., Italian mission- 
ary who brought Christ to the 
Indians of Wisconsin in the 1830's 
are thrillingly depicted in this fast- 
moving tale. Maps and _ illustra- 
tions throughout the book enliven 
the story for its young readers. 
The author, a newspaperman, uses 
a journalistic style appealing to 
moderns. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, Artist: Piet Worm, 
Sheed and Ward, 840 Broadway, 
New York 3, N.Y. $3.00. 

Adequately to describe this 
book is impossible. Its sheer 
beauty, exquisite planning and per- 
fection of detail cannot be impris- 
oned in words. Children could be 
more adequately introduced to the 
poetry of religion by a gift of this 
illuminated collection of Old 
Testament stories than by almost 
any other means. The biggest 
favor you can do your child is to 
buy him a copy of this book 
(which is prefaced by the Imprim- 
atur.) How the book can be made 
available for only three dollars is 
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beyond the ability of this reviewer 
to explain. At any price it would 
be a bargain. 


JUST BE YOURSELF, Mary — 
Bard, J. B. Lippincott, East Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.50. 

A young Doctor’s wife, Mrs. 
Bard suddenly finds herself with 
unaccustomed leisure when her 
last child begins school. She looks 
peacefully around for some calm- 
ing occupation to while away her 
happy hours. Then—Bang! She 
unwittingly catapults herself into 
the position of a Leader of a 
Brownie Troop. “How do I do it?” 
she asks. “Just be yourself,” is the 
not too consoling reply. The de- 
scription of what follows makes up 
a composite picture of every 
laughing, loving, adorable and ex- 
asperating little girl in America. 
The story is told with vivacity and 
charm. It should appeal especial- 
ly to mothers. 


YOUNG GIRL OF FRANCE 
AND OTHER STORIES, Fred- 
erick Cook, St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 508 Marshall Street, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. $2.00. 

The story of Joan of Arc is told 
for children in language that is 
moving, stirring, dramatic—yet al- 
ways simple. [Illustrations are in- 
cluded. St. Martin of Tours, Saint 
Giles, St. Francis of Assisi, and 
Blessed Martin de Porres are also 
charmingly presented to young 


readers. 
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for the 1957 Church year 


® Be sure ALL year 


with this 
popular 
quick-reference 
chart 


Now you can have the correct information and dates at your 
fingertips with this handy wall card, measuring 742” x 10%”. 

This new 1957 Guide shows all days of fast and abstinence, 
partial and complete, for the entire Church year, beginning Dec. 
2, the First Sunday of Advent 1956 through November 1957. 
Regulations by the Bishops of the U. S. are printed alongside 
the chart. On the reverse side are printed the regulations con- 
cerning the Eucharistic Fast. 


Compiled strictly in accordance with the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites decree of Nov. 16, 1955, this new Guide was pre- 
pared under the direction of ecclesiastical authority. 


Order your copies of the 1957 Fast and Abstinence Guide 
now. Be sure to have one conveniently located in your kitchen 3 
... folded into your favorite recipe book or taped on the inside a 
of a kitchen cabinet door. 


Helpful reference guide for meal planning all year in Catho- 
lic homes, school cafeterias, restaurants and institutions. Special- 
ly helpful in offices and factories where ‘eating out’ is a daily 
occurance. 

15 cents each, postpaid 
100 for $4.50 postpaid. 500 or more, $4.75 per 100 plus postage. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ; 


Fast and Abstinence Guide 
4 
VW 


Available now! The Our Sunday Visitor 


957 Art 


From the colorful cover masterpiece of the 
| Sacred Heart to the informative back page, 
: in od this new 1957 OSV Church Art Colendar is 
: a dedicated to the Catholic home. Large 9%” x 
“ ; 16” pages contain 13 appealing full-color re- 
ligious art reproductions. Each page presents 
daily reminders of days of fast and abstinence, 
First Fridays, Rogation and Ember Days, Vigils, 
and Gospel references for each Sunday and 
Holyday of Obligation . . . plus other informa- 
tion for every Catholic during the entire 
Church year. 


Practical 
Christmas Gifts? 
Solve many Christmas gift problems by giv- 

ing these outstanding OSV calendars to mem- 
bers of your family, relatives ond special 
friends. These calendars make ideol gifts . . . 
helpful and appreciated all yeor long! 


each 
3 for $1.10 12 for $4.00 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 
Please send postpaid___OSV Church Art Calendars for 1957 
ORDER enclose $__ [] Check, Currency, [) Money Order. 


TODAY 


_ PLEASE PRINT 
Immediate delivery! Address 
City. Zene. State 
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Prices include postage. Special 
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